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Tue demand for books overseas is so 
urgent that every librarian who can col- 
lect more books should give heed. At the 
meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation War Service Committee in New 
York, April 5th, this was a subject of spec- 
ial urgency, and it was found that nearly 
half a million volumes chiefly fresh 
fiction must come from the public to 
satisfy the requisitions from 
Large purchases have been made and will 
be made for this purpose, but the Com- 
mittee found itself limited by the slowness 
of payments of the United War Drive 
subscriptions, on which less than $130,000,- 
000 out of the $205,000,000, pledged had 
been received. It is hoped that at least 


abroad. 


the $170,500,000 originally asked for, may 
be collected, but assurances could not be 
given that more than $150,000,000 would be 


received. This is owing ip part to the mis- 
taken feeling of the public that such ser- 
vice is unnecessary since the armistice, and 
partly to the prejudice, largely undeserved, 
against the Y. M. C. A. administration 
brought back by returning soldiers. Under 
these circumstances, the American Library 
Association budget was cut to $3,000,000, 
with instructions to Headquarters at Wash- 
ington not to make committment beyond 
the amount justified by actual receipts in 
the general treasury. It was not felt that 
a general book drive could wisely be at- 
tempted, but local book drives, by special 
means, should be started everywhere, and 
every endeavor should be made to increase 
the supply of books, for which men over- 
seas, with time heavy on their hands, are 
calling. 


WE cannot Americanize our residents of 
foreign birth by taking them by the throat, 
nor redeem them from illiteracy by blind- 


folding them. Patriotism, so called, of 
this sort is worse than foolish, since it 
makes rebels instead of citizens. In the 
library field, the proposal to banish all 
books in foreign languages from the 
shelves is a mistaken endeavor of this sort, 
as Mr. Carr, entitled to speak as the best 
authority on this subject, has so vigorouly 
pointed out. The children of immigrants 
soon learn to speak and read English, 
and are indeed avid beyond most readers 
for histories and civic books in English. 
But their fathers and mothers are slow to 
learn a new tongue, and if they are denied 
books in their own language, are denied 
books altogether. We must not destroy 
for them the bridges which they must 
cross to the better land. They are not 
readers by habit, but if they acquire the 
reading habit thru books which their chil- 
dren can read to them in a tongue which 
they can understand, they come to appreci- 
ate books, and acquire first the hearing 
and then the reading habit, and at last, 
by easy stages, some of them become read- 
ers of the best sort. Therefore, our libra- 
ries should be liberal in placing on their 
shelves works in the tongue of the local 
foreign population, especially those which 
deal simply with American history and 
civics, and librarians, as a class, should set 
themselves stoutly against a mistaken zeal 
for an enforced Americanism, which is 
anything but vital and helpful. 


Tue trustees of the Boston Library took 
a most useful and effective step in in- 
viting a survey of its condition and prob- 
lems from such eminent librarians, as Mr. 
Anderson, Dr. Bostwick and the late Mr. 
Brett. Their report, hitherto treated as 
confidential, has now been made public in 
connection with the annual report of the 
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library, and this publication is the best evi- 
dence that the work of the Committee will 
not be in vain. The Boston Public Library 
was for many years in the vanguard of the 
American library system, but of late years 
its administration has lost for Boston that 
proud position. This was largely because 
of the intervention of the trustees, in 
weekly meetings, in the administrative af- 
fairs of the library, which interfered with 
administrative efficiency and led to staff 
demoralization. The Committee has frankly 
pointed this out and on this point its recom- 
mendation should not be misunderstood. 
Right of appeal from staff members to a 
Board of Trustees should not be jeopar- 
ded by use of such procedure in petty 
matters, or in a way to challenge without 
reason the action or the authority of the 
librarian, who is the working and respon- 
sible executive. Under the present mayor 
of Boston there are likely to be changes 
in the personnel of the trustees, which will 
be useful to the library, and with so good 
an executive as Mr. Belden in command, 
supported loyally by his trustees, Boston 
should regain its old leadership. 


In connection with a hearing some weeks 
since, on the request of the Brooklyn Trus- 
tees for authority to re-arrange the hours at 
certain branches, Mayor Hylan called in 
representatives of the library union in the 
New York Public Library, and encouraged 
them in abuse of the library administration 
and library authorities. He is reported as 
saying that if the city had control over the 
libraries it would cut down the salaries of 
the people at the top to $2500 and “give the 
rest to you who do the work,” and mani- 
fested thruout a thoroly Bolshevik attitude 
toward “the intellectuals.” Nothing could be 
fraught with more danger to public libraries 
than that they should be administered or 
controlled in this spirit, and happily the at- 
titude of New York's chief magistrate is not 
paralleled elsewhere. It may be noted 
that the division among all the staff 
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of the three library systems of Greater 
New York, of all the amounts over 
$2,500 paid from city appropriations—under 
$12,000 among 1,200 persons—would result 
in a very small addition to the salary of 
each employee, quite inadequate to meet 
present conditions and much below the sum 
provided for by the scheme of library ser- 
vice, for which the Board of Estimate, in- 
cluding the Mayor, has been asked to make 


provision. 


This state of mind on the part of New 
York’s Mayor has shown its fruits in the 
recent demotion of Miss Jessie F. Hume, 
chief librarian of the Queens Borough sys- 
tem, one of the three library systems of 
Greater New York. Miss Hume has been 
at the head of that system for twenty-three 
years past, in which time it has developed 
from the single library at Long Island City 
to a system of 21 branches and Ig stations, 
with an increase in circulation from a few 
thousand to nearly two million volumes. 
Some time ago an attack upon Miss 
Hume's position was made by certain 
members of the Board but was re- 
pelled by the majority of the trustees. 
The resignation of several of these, in pro- 
test against continuing political methods, 
gave the Mayor opportunity to appoint 
others, whose prompt action was to vote 
the abolition of the office of chief libra- 
rian, and on the same evening notified Miss 
Hume that she was no longer in the em- 
ploy of the library. If there are valid 
reasons for displacing Miss Hume from 
this position, which have not appeared, they 
do not in the slightest condone the out- 
rageous manner in which this Board of 
Trustees has acted. Miss Hume, it is un- 
derstood, asked that she should be heard 
on any charges presented against her, but 
no charges were forthcoming. Nothing 
more disgraceful than this removal is to 
be found in the history of the library pro- 
fession, and we cannot make too earnest 


protest against it. 
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THE LIBRARY PHALANX 
A Presidential Address at a Phantom Convention 


By Georce Winturop Lee, Librarian, Stone and Webster Company, Boston 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

“Who knows about effect of labor legis- 
lation in Australia on capital investment, 
especially government-owned railroads?” 
was a question telegraphed from Philadel- 
phia to Boston. I ask you, one and all, 
What would you have done had it been 
addressed to you? It is my personal opin- 
ion that many librarians would have ex- 
pressed little hope of being able to help 
the questioner to find the authority he was 
looking for, or else would have disposed 
of it lightly, suggesting some banking 
house, or the Library of Congress or other 
general source. I believe, too, that the 
majority of librarians would not, either by 
word or gesture, have encouraged the ques- 
tioner to refer to them again, in case the 
suggestion they offered should not bring 
satisfaction, but would have conveyed the 
impression that neither “who's who” in 
knowledge, nor the search for specialists 
‘omes within the scope of their work. And 
vet, will you not agree that in our pro- 
fession sources of knowledge on every 
topic should be regarded as vital to our 
study and to our custodianship? Further- 
more, from the very nature of the ques- 
tion and from the fact of its being tele- 
graphed, should it not be assumed that he 
who made the request was eager to get 
into touch with some one who could answer 
the question? 

Let me say, in passing, that Philadel- 
phia did not make the request with the 
idea of shirking responsibility; for when 
Boston returned the compliment by request- 
ing the address of somebody who earlier 
in the year dwelt in Philadelphia, but of 
late had failed to acknowledge letters and 
had perhaps left town, the response was so 
quick, so complete, and so painstaking, 
involving even a trip to another state, that 
it would seem as if a detective agency had 
been employed to make the search. 

In assuming that most librarians would 
have considered the Australian question as 
something they felt they would be justi- 


fied in sloughing off with but little con 
cern, | would not have you consider me 
as condemning them for doing so. Rather 
1 would have you consider me as calling 
attention to what seems an important prob- 
lem in library service and as indicating a 
readiness to be helpful in solving it; for 
I hope that day is near when such service 
will be expected by the public. 

The illustration I have cited 
(does it not?) what busines: 
asking every day, questions which other 
people can well answer, but which too often 
go unanswered; and this not only because 
of our indifference about accurate informa- 
tion, but also because of our inadequate 
connection between demand and supply in 
that large realm called “Information.” 

Can we, therefore, without taking extra- 
ordinary measures, do anything to better 
this connection between demand and 
supply? I believe we can, and that we can 
do it in a most natural way; and that as a 
resujt we shall find ourselves expending 
less total effort than we do today. But to 
do it we must have that with which we are 
all familiar, in conversation if not in our 
own experience, namely, team work. 

In the interest of team work, let me 
express the hope that suspicion existing 
between the various library associations, 
general and special, will soon be a thing 
of the past. If individual members are so 
constituted that they ascribe hostile 
thoughts to other people and then listen 
to utterances of their own men-of-straw, 
let us look on them with pity, but let us 
believe that they mean well in their pessi- 
mism and that sooner or later “they will 
come home wagging their tails behind 
them.” Perhaps there was good ground for 
lack of adjustment between the associations 
several years ago. When John Cotton 
Dana at Bretton Woods in 1909, with a 
coterie of insurgents, founded the Special 
Libraries Association, I dare say he did a 
good thing by reminding the American Li- 
brary Association (through this overt act) 
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to wake up and be more businesslike. It so 
happened, however, that the A. L. A. was 
even at that very time in the process of 
waking up, and I think you will agree with 
me that America’s entry into the war furn- 
ished an unexpected means of putting the 
Association on the qui vive. Who will 
ever forget the splendid work of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and its war coun- 
cilors in these days when the call has been 
so definite and so irresistible? How the 
Louisville and Saratoga meetings thrilled 
us! They made us confident that the Asso- 
ciation, when aroused by the time and hour, 
had all the business sagacity of the “Stan- 
dard Oil.” Do-I need to dwell on this? 
Is not the mere mention almost sufficient ? 
Let us with the same momentum, same co- 
operation, same co-ordination and sense of 
its importance, take up with our united ef- 
fort one by one every need that concerns 
the library profession. 

This, then, brings me to the precept I 
would advocate as essential to satisfactory 
team work, namely, that all of us librarians 
should consider ourselves mutually intro- 
duced and ready to serve one another and 
work together in every way practicable. 
Note that word “practicable,” by which | 
mean “reasonably possible.” To work to- 
gether as much as is reasonably possible 
means a great deal. Among other things, 
it means thinking of the library world as 
a unit, in which each member is doing his 
bit and doing it in the firm belief that in 
working with and for one another we are 
working for the whole, and that in working 
for the whole we are working for ourselves. 
It means great regard for the general head- 
quarters: dependence on it and expecting 
much of it in return. It means such long 
distance service as the telephone boasts of; 
every library a long distance station in the 
facilities it commands. But to enjoy these 
resources from far and wide, librarians 
must direct their attention to more sources 
of information than they have hitherto 
availed themselves of. 

Sources of information within the library 
walls are a familiar subject and indeed are 
the stock-in-trade of most of us. But 
sources of information within the human 
mind, except as to our immediate environ- 
ment, is a subject much overlooked. In 


matters of daily need and of business exper- 
ience such sources play, of course, a large 
part; for, after all, our habitual thought is 
part of our environment, whether our occu- 
pation be bookkeeping in a grocery store or 
trading with our antipodes; while the en- 
vironment of bookkeeper, trader and every- 
body else should be the librarian’s also. It is 
for the librarian to study where to “make 
connection,” if ever it happens that our cor- 
ner grocer needs to connect with the an- 
tipodes to get their advice. 

Sources of information, therefore, in the 
big sense, I hold to be a decidedly import- 
ant study for the librarian, in addition to 
his learning by rote or absorbing by exper- 
ience the ways and means of answering 
ninety-nine questions out of a hundred. Too 
often the keen satisfaction over the “ninety- 
and nine” and the forgetfulness of that 
hundredth and stray question reveals the 
hireling and not the good shepherd, reveals 
the laggard and not the progressive mem- 
ber of the profession. The so-called old 
fashioned librarian (who still exists) is 
pictured as interested only in the main- 
tenance of a book collection and as handing 
over the counter the book that is asked for 
if it happens to be easily available, and as 
answering questions only if the answers are 
readily obtainable. And yet merely this 
dealing over the counter (with, of course, 
the preparedness that renders it possible) 
may still and may always constitute the 
bulk of all library service. But that one 
per cent of demand, that request for some- 
thing out of the routine, something which 
calls for originality and for enthusiasm may, 
if there is failure to respond, easily result 
in the library not being asked many an 
easy question, and this for the simple 
reason that the public does not believe the 
library can answer it. 

Perhaps some of you are saying, “We 
know all that you have suggested better 
than you do; but our time is filled already. 
Why, then, expect so much of us within 
our severe limitations?” And my answer is: 
Yes, perhaps you in particular are over- 
worked and even underpaid; yet if you are 
sick for a week does not the library run 
on without you? It certainly does. Conse- 
quently in your present week’s absence 
from your library, while it is still running 
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on and when I hope you are not sick, I 
ask you to devote your thoughts and your 
enthusiasm (between sessions) to consider- 
ing possibilities of marshaling your time a 
little differently. [| would have you consider 
how you could so co-operate within and 
without your own library that eventually 
you will be working less and accomplishing 
more, and paid a higher wage than is the 
case today. Who was it that told us the 
difference between labor and work? Who 
said, “My yoke is easy and my burden is 
light”? I ask this question rhetorically, by 
way of suggesting that to enjoy the priv- 
ileges I am pointing to, you will need your 
religion. Religion, however, is frowned on 
in public addresses of this kind, so that 
although it be all important I must leave 
it to personal interview. 

“What about all the different sessions?” 
you may then be asking, “Should we not 
attend as many of these as we can?” Yes, 
attend them and attend to them; they need 
your attention; they need to be taken more 
to heart than they generally are; they need 
your presence; they need your self. Good 
papers are on the program and good things 
will be said in discussing them, and don't 
let personal interviews stand in the way. 
Nevertheless, if I mistake not, it is a com- 
mon saying of people who attend these con- 
ventions in any capacity, whether as lead- 
ing members of the inner circle, or as ob- 
scure members of the large and modest 
majority, that they get far more from the 
conversations they hold and from the 
acquaintances they make than from the 
papers and the discussions. This because 
they find the “lobby” the great attraction 
and so are at their best between the acts. 
I trust, then, that in my appeal to have you 
talk things over with me (which means to 
avail ourselves of the lobby) I am taking 
many of you at your word. More seri- 
ously, however, let me add that behind my 
plea is the desire to better the relationship 
between the sessions and the recesses, so 
that what we listen to and discuss formally 
we may also find ourselves talking about in- 
formally. To a certain extent this is and 
always has been done; but I would plead 
for a program in which the president’s 
address and at least a dozen of the papers 
read at various sessions should be on one 
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general subject, thus giving the convention, 
as a whole, an atmosphere. 

In this connection it would seem pertinent 
to ask, what has been the character of the 
addresses of my predecessors? Did you 
ever start to read them? I have recently 
looked over these addresses and have found 
them pleasant reading, though as a who!es 
they remind me of the terse comment | 
once heard Professor Barrett Wendell make 
to a class in English. He had just read 
aloud a student’s theme, and then he dis- 
posed of it with merely these three phrases: 
“Perfectly simple, perfectly well expressed, 
and pe: fectly useless.” The epithet of use- 
lessness I would not apply to any of the 
addresses of our presidents, for they all 
served to put the audience in a receptive 
frame of mind for what was to follow, even 
as that criticism of the sophomoric theme 
must have helped to put the class en rap- 
port with the professor. A just observa- 
tion, however, might well be that as an 
average these addresses of the presidents 
have not been co-ordinate with the pro- 
grams of the sessions and have not given 
the delegates a dominant thought to have 
at the convention and to take home with 
them. Ought not the president’s address 
to sound the key note of the program? And 
should not the president be the central fig- 
ure of the convention? And should he not 
endeavor to focus attention on matters that 
the delegates have come together to c=n- 
sider? Moreover, is he not, by virtue ot 
office, pre-eminently the one to whom ail 
should have ready access? Of course he 
ought not to be burdened with questions 
that are trivial or that for obvious reasons 
ought to be referred to some other official , 
yet he should be receptive to everyone that 
wishes to approach him as a member of 
‘he convention or of the association. There- 
fore, I ask you all to feel free to speak to 
me about everything that pertains to the 
convention. 

Note that I have referred to the “aver- 
age” presidential address, for there are 
splendid exceptions; several have been con- 
structive, have been related to the program 
and have savored of the problems most in 
need of solution. I ought not, however, 
to mention names, lest the failure to men- 
tion other names should be interpreted 
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with sinister meaning. Suffice that the 
presidents of the association have been 
chosen for their ability or their devotion 
to its interests, and that they have “de- 
served” election to the office, though it is 
regrettable that the office seems to be 
regarded as an honorary position, one of 
“desert” rather than as one of opportunity 
for service. 

Naturally, because I have made this de- 
parture, you are justified in assuming tha‘ 
| earnestly desire to make this address use- 
ful even at the sacrifice of pleasantness. 
And you may notice that I am saying noth- 
ing in detail of the papers on the pro- 
gram, which omission may seem inconsist- 
ent with the co-ordination that | am prat- 
ing about. “Physician, heal thyself.”  ! 
need to offer excuse, and my excuse is this: 
In working out the program we invited the 
participants to choose their own topics, but 
encouraged them to fix on titles in keeping 
with “America at War.” We expected they 
would take the hint and have the titles savor 
of unity in library work, because mindful 
of how in these “khaki” days we have a 
veritable phalanx in getting literature to 
the soldiers, and realizing that the phalanx 
should not be broken in post bellum days. 
But no; while in their individuality the 
participants have elected topics of decided 
interest, the topics are of such variety as 
to defy selecting more than two that sound 
a common note. _We may find, however, 
that, though diverse in title, the papers 
may prove to have much unity in content, 
so that as our convention week proceeds 
we shall perhaps discover that a goodly 
number advocate one and the same step 
for the Association to take; and this we 
could consider at the last of our general 
sessions. What I have to say, therefore, 
may or may not be related to the rest of 
the program. Perhaps, moreover, the way 
can be paved for my successor in office 
through my appeal to have you talk with 
me informally; for by talking informally 
we may find we agree as to the need for a 
voluntary committee to study the Associa- 
tion and to bring in a betterment bill next 
season. Such a bill, of course, would aim 
at an esprit de corps greater than the asso- 
ciated librarians have yet enjoyed, while 
such a committee, representing the special 


as well as the general library interests, 
would par excellence herald the day when 
the library associations are one. I should 
hope, too, that the succeeding president 
would be one of the ardent members of 
this committee. Every administration, | 
believe, should endeavor to make good 
the work that was started or unfinished in 
the one that has preceded and then prepare 
the way for the one that is to follow; so 
that year in and year out we should have 
on the docket a goodly number of definite 
subjects each to be treated in the papers 
of a dozen or more delegates, discussed 
from many different standpoints and acted 
upon not only by the inner circle of four- 
and-twenty elders but also by the demo- 
cratic rank and file, including the newest 
and youngest members of the association. 
Thus may the library fraternity be in the 
van of all that is moving toward the mil- 
lennium.* 

Ought I to say anything more? Should 
anything follow the millennium? Yes; the 
post millennium, the appendix. This, how- 
ever, is but a list of annotated subjects that 
I would suggest for the librarians to con- 
sider and act on. I have arranged the sub- 
jects somewhat arbitrarily though intended 
for the order of importance. It is my hope 
that we can make headway with number 
one on the list even at this meeting. It 
cannot, of course, be on the program of 
the convention, though it can be on the 
program of the lobby. Note that the items 
number fcurteen, all told, which number, 
you will agree, is not without magic since 
President Wilson’s message of January, 
1918. 

1. Docket. We need to maintain a 
docket so as to know where we stand with 
matters that have been brought up for 
action. When things are on the docket 
they should receive definite attention in 
the order of their listing. 

2. Information Bureau. The American 
Library Association should declare itself 
an Information Bureau system, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, and with every library 
a branch. The organization is virtually 


* Read the stimulating article by C. C. Williamson, 
entitled “The Need of a Plea for Library Develop- 
—— pp. 649-655, Library Journal for September, 
1918. 
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complete for the purpose, and simply needs 
advertising. 

3. Bibliography. The Association should 
lend auspices to every bibliographic under- 
taking and see that there is a well indexed 
card catalog maintained to date, available, 
by visit or communication, to all. 

4. Associated business interests. The 
library interests that are organized for 
business should have official connection with 
the A. L. A., with representatives in the 
management ex-officio or in some other 
way. 

5. Apportionment of specialties. Every 
library worker should have the privilege 
of an assignment of some special topic 
which he or she can work upon at pleas- 
ure for the good of the library profession. 
The details of this could be worked out at 
the administrative headquarters. 

6. Demand and supply of librarians. 
There should be one central place (presum- 
ably the information headquarters) to which 
questions regarding library workers wanted 
or library workers in search of employment 
could be directed. 
>. Standardization. Classification sys- 
tems, formats, conveniences, short cuts, etc., 
should all be standardized as far as prac- 
ticable and information with regard to them 
obtainable from the general headquarters. 

8. Inspection of new books. There 
should be a convenient way in which, 
through responsible means, librarians and 
other citizens should be able to inspect new 
books. This might take the form of a 
guarantee deposit and the payment of a 
slight sum for the privilege of looking over 
books that are too expensive for the ordin- 
ary library to purchase or the ordinary 
book-store to have at hand. 

9. Reservoir Library. This is not a new 
subject, but one which the Committee on 
Co-ordination has been considering for sev- 
eral years. It is closely associated with 
the disposal of superseded and duplicate 
material which, therefore, may be consid- 
ered under the same head. (In the library 
that I represent, for instance, it is often a 
problem to know what to do with the ex- 
pensive extra copies of the Transactions of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers which drift in from different parts 
ot the office.) 
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10. Flying wedge. The various allied 
associations should have such voice in the 
management of the general association that 
their interests would be adequately repre- 
sented in the work that the general sssocia- 
ation stands for. This may mean a contin- 
uation of the War Council in times of peace, 
in order to secure united and business-like 
effort. 

11. Permanent president. The Associa- 
tion should have a permanent president as 
well as a permanent secretary to give con- 
tinuity to the work. The butterfly life of 
the annual president is altogether too flut 
tering. 

12. Hospitality to new comers. A func- 
tion of the president, which might be dele- 
gated to a committee, is to make the new 
comers, young in library work, feel at home 
it the convention and to offer them a defin 
ite and responsible part to play. 

13. Systematic distribution of informa- 
tion. There should be a publication, classi- 
fied, perhaps by the Dewey system and in 
loose leaf form, which could be subscribed 
to in part or in whole, for keeping members 
of whatever specialty in touch with library 
practice in subjects that are cognate to 
their work. 

14. The 99% interest of the library 
should not suffer. We must see that in 
spite of all improvements and new activi- 
ties our public libraries are as strong as 
ever in Shakespeare, Chaucer, the classics, 
ancient history and general literature, in 
keeping with the purpose for which they 
were originally organized. 


A library, opened three years ago at 
Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, with some 75 
books loaned by the travelling libraries 
of the St. Louis Public Library has over 
1200 volumes, largely gifts, are circulated 
4786 books among the patients last year. 
The library is administered by the record 
department, with the help of volunteer 
workers. Books which require binding 
are given to the St. Louis Public Library 
which re-binds them and re-issues them to 
the Hospital thru the travelling library, and 
the records kept are of the simplest kind, 
so that the library which is a great boon 
especially to convalescent patients is run 
with little expense to the hospital. 
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LIVING SALARIES FOR GOOD SERVICE 


By WittiaM E. Henry, Librarian, University of Washington. 


For some years | have wished to make 
comment upon the question of salaries for 
librarians serving in the lower ranks. Two 
articles have recently appeared upon this 
subject, giving a basis for such comment: 
“Meager Salaries” in Public Libraries for 
January; and the article by Miss Herbert 
of the Washington City Public Library, 
in the Library Journal for February. 

The latter article furnishes in a most 
admirable fashion the facts of a large 
experiment. Miss Herbert has set forth 
her facts and experimental tests after the 
style of a Ph. D. thesis, but more inter- 
estingly. We cannot fail to appreciate, 
nor can we question the results of her inves- 
tigation. It is recent and covers an unusu- 
ally large number of individuals, and her 
generalizations are logical. I wish she 
might have elaborated more fully the causes 
of the conditions, but she did set forth 
the one vital point, and the singleness of 
the finding may burn into the minds of the 
chief administrators of libraries and pos- 
sibly of trustees, if they have their atten- 
tion attracted to it. We need not appeal 
to the great mass of librarians—they know it 
too well. There is no hope of reaching 
the public—the masses of the people, the 
tax payers—they are too numerous, too 
unorganized, too widely scattered, mostly 
too unappreciative. 

“Meager Salaries” does not furnish the 
material for generalization, but the writer, 
in my judgment, does strike the most vital 
single cause of the very inadequate financial 
compensation of the librarians in subordin- 
ate positions, especially below heads of 
departments in the larger libraries. The 
chief librarians in most of our larger libra- 
ies are fairly well paid, tho none can hope 
to leave a fortune or an estate from his 
salary alone. I make no plea for them, but 
I do want to place upon them as a class 
(but not every individual) much of the 
blame for the meager salaries paid to many 
of their subordinates, and especially the 
younger ones who have good preparation 
and are doing successful work. 

It would be too harsh to accuse some of 


the chiefs of consciously “exploiting” the 
younger persons for selfish ends—their own 
glory, that is the reputation of giving a 
certain municipality excellent library ser- 
vice on an “economic” budget. We can- 
not on any moral grounds, and ultimately 
not on economic grounds, justify a libra- 
ian for offering a young woman five or 
ten dollars less per month because she is 
fortunate enough to have family or home 
relations in the town where she is wanted 
to serve in the public library. This is vir- 
tually robbing the young woman of a por- 
tion of her salary to serve a city where the 
people are too penurious or too thought- 
less to pay for what they receive. This 
encroaches upon the morals of both parties 
to the contract. I know of no library of 
any importance where the public cannot 
amply afford to pay a living salary for good 
service. If there be such a locality, then 
let it do without the service. When we 
get what we are not able to pay for, it is 
charity; when we get what we can, but 
will not pay for, it is robbery. We cannot 
afford to rob a “working girl” to give ser- 
vice to the well-to-do. 

The public must ultimately know this, 
but it must be taught by the librarians 
through the board of trustees. The chief 
librarian must lead the movement for bet- 
ter salaries. He must say to his board, 
“You need twenty or fifty (as the case 
requires) persons on the staff to give you 
good service, the budget you have set 
apart for salaries will pay ten or twenty- 
five fair salaries. I am willing to select 
the best prepared persons I can secure for 
this budget; we shall give you the best 
possible service that this amount of money 
will purchase; beyond that you must cur- 
tail your wants and curb your ambitions.” 
If our chief librarians would adopt this 
attitude, the library salary problem would 
be easily solved and this attitude must be 
made clear first to the trustees and then to 
the people. Incidentally this is the Golden 
Rule, for it is what all of us would wish 
if we were in the lower positions. I 
heard a librarian once boast that he paid 
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most of his assistants $35.00 per month. It 
would be useless to discuss the type of 
people he had. 

It is nonsense to talk about a $35.00 0» 
$50.00, or $60.00 profession; there is none 
and there is no professional spirit in one 
who will endorse or maintain such an atti- 
tude. If I need two persons to assist me 
in my business, but have funds to employ 
only one, I should be stupid indeed to ex- 
pect the second person to offer his ser- 
vice and divide the compensation simply 
because I have not money to employ the 
help | want and need. Miss Herbert has 
given us a fine example of what we may 
expect and what we very justly deserve, 
whether it be Congress or some other 
thoughtless and unappreciative group that 
wants something for nothing which is re- 
sponsible for the condition. In Miss Her- 
bert’s experiment, 249 application blanks 
were carried away, showing that number 
of intelligent young women theoretically 
interested in and desiring to enter our so- 
called profession; twelve applications were 
filed. Two hundred and thirty-seven, or 
approximately ninety-five percent. of these 
young women, measuring the princely sun. 
of $45.00 or $55.00 per month against the 
necessity of a decent living—food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, amusements and recreation, 
found it impossible, and withdrew from the 
contest. One cannot get an $80.00 or 
$100.00 living for $45.00 or $55.00 and still 
be moral and self-respecting. Eight took 
the examination and ninety-five percent. 
failed. By this evidence who were the 
eight out of the original 249 who took the 
test? Evidently the most stupid or least 
prepared. A _ sad spectacle that public 
library salaries appeal to only the most 
stupid, dull or unprepared. 

This is the type of persons that a meager 
salary will attract to any trade, business, 
or profession, with the rare exception of 
the occasional individual who is so bent 
upon doing what she likes that nothing 
short of absolute starvation deters her. 
In financing the war we have shown such 
tremendous resources of wealth, such free- 
dom of gift and loan that it is clearly appa- 
rent that we have ample funds to do what 
we really care to do, and that our people 
will not in the future work for inadequate 
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pay simply because the public protests its 
poverty, i. e., wants service without com- 
pensation. I am glad it is so. We must 
ue able to pay for what we want or we 
mus*, in the language of Emerson, “Be rich 
enough to do without” or accept the third 
alternative and accept plain charity. If we 
do the latter, we should not expect that 
charity to be supplied by young women who 
must earn a living. 

When I kindly offered to one of our 
graduate students in the Library School an 
opportunity to get experience plus thirty 
cents an hour by service in the circulation 
department, she replied: “I should be glad to 
do the work, Mr. Henry, but I am now 
working in a high class candy store and 
restaurant the same number of hours as 
you propose, and I am now receiving $55.00 
per month, and my meals, and | must make 
a living.” I was offering her a service that 
would have paid her $26.00 per month. I 
could offer no more, as prices are fixed 
by higher-ups. 1 felt personally and pro- 
fessionally humiliated, but the girl and her 
service were glorified for her ability was 
appreciated and her service honored. I 
agreed with her that she must not accept 
my offer. I want no one to work in the 
library service for a penny less than she 
can get in other honorable and agreeable 
service. 

If we are to stand for a profession and 
if we are to demand well prepared people 
such as must be the body of every pro- 
fession we must stand for financial com- 
pensation commensurate with good general 
education, plus added professional training 
and experience. In supplying a staff we 
must insist that the size of the salary budget 
fix the size of the staff rather than that 
the work that ought to be done shall fix it. 
Our best basis for judgment for salaries in 
library service is the salaries of high school 
teachers, for the educational requirements 
are usually about the same. In my own 
staff, however, below the Assistant Libra- 
rian there is not one getting a salary equal 
to the lowest paid high school teacher in 
the Seattle Schools. Every member of my 
staff is a college graduate and all but one 
is a graduate of a reputable library school. 
These librarians work eleven months per 
year and the teachers nine and a half 
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months. The library salaries range from 
$900 to $1200; the high school salaries 
range from $1320 to $1950. 

There are three ways out of the diffi- 
culty of library salaries: 

1. We can grade our salaries to the 
standards of stupidity so that only the 
stupid, dull, incompetent, will be attracted. 
Unthinkable, of course, yet that result came 
as per Miss Herbert's testimony. 

2. We can increase our salaries to dec- 
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ent living possibilities commensurate with 
adequate preparation and this through offic- 
ial action of boards and librarians without 
external pressure. “Don’t buy what you 
can’t pay for’ is the doctrine which alone 
will succeed. 

3. Our people can unionize and change 
our standards from a profession to a trade 
and force the hands of the employer. This 
will move us back of 1876. 

Which way are we going to adopt? 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE STANDARDS OF ADMISSION 
TO THE TRAINING CLASS >?* 


By Marie Amna Newserry, Supervisor of Training, New York Public Library 


AccorpiInG to Mr. Root’s estimate given 
last year, half of the people entering the 
library profession do so by way of the 
training class. This fact makes necessary 
the maintenance of as high a standard of 
entrance requirements as possible if a high 
standard of library service is to be given. 

Entrance requirements to training classes 
range from a mere willingness to learn by 
doing—whether or not able so to do—to a 
partial or complete college course. Within 
the past year it has been said to me, happily 
not in connection with the Training Corps 
of the New York Public Library, that the 
library ought to try out all who apply. With 
this few will agree. It seems to me almost 
a form of sabotage because of the great 
risk of public machinery being thrown out 
of gear, of injury to the standing of fel- 
low workers, and to the reputation of the 
library. In opposition to this there is the 
training class for admission to which one 
must produce credentials which might ad- 
mit to a library school. As the library 
school and the training class do not have 
the same aims there should be differentia- 
tion in the entrance requirements and in 
the curriculum offered. 

The existing standards concern age, per- 
sonality, education and experience. For 
the training class less of each is required 
than for the Library School. In the mat- 
ter of the first necessarily so if any of 
the younger and promising high school 


* Paper read at the Round-Table Conference of 
Training Class Workers, Saratoga Springs, Tune, 19:8. 


graduates are to be lead into library work 
without having to wait two or even more 
years to be old enough to enter library 
schools. As to personality the youth of the 
applicant makes it more or less unformed 
and offers a chance of right development. 
As to the other qualifications certainly less 
must be expected because there has been 
no time in life to acquire more of educa- 
tion or experience. Some applicants for 
the training class, who either cannot af- 
ford the expense of the library school 
course or who are trying out the profession 
before entering it, possess more than the 
minimum requirements and this is very 
good for the class. 

The methods of selection of applicants 
have much to do with the standards of 
requirements. It is well for us to examine 
these methods. First there is selection thru 
personal knowledge of fitness and suitabi- 
lity. This is the method most in use for 
higher positions. It, of course, stresses 
the personality test and the intellectual is 
submerged in it. This method is good in 
proportion to the appraising power and 
good judgment of the person weighing the 
known candidate. It is necessarily limited 
as to the number to whom it can be 
applied. 

Second is the acceptance of a high school 
diploma. In this the intellectual, as meas- 
ured by another, takes precedence over 
personality. It seems to me our experience, 
as that of others, is that the high school 
diploma cannot be taken as evidence that 
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the person possesses all that which high 
school graduation should imply; rather, all 
that the teachers dealing with the human 
material at hand have been able to give. 
This varies not only with the location of 
the school—rural or urban—but with the 
ideal of education held by the 
Small high schools often give only Latin 
and work without book collections. Com- 
pare this with the large city high school 
where beside Latin, French, German, Span- 
ish and sometimes Italian are also offered. 
The art, literature and history classes find 
at hand suplementary material in museums, 
libraries, theaters, exhibitions, and in life 
itself which is of vital interest. Again a 
fine body of teachers works with a group 
of pupils coming from homes of culture 
and with cultural traditions behind them 
for generations, and an equally efficient 
corps of instructors works with a group ot 
pupils of foreign birth or parentage—some 
perhaps with similar cultural backgrounds 
but many representing the great grand- 
fathers and mothers of such a group in the 
future. Again a school obliged by modern 
conditions to pass as many pupils as possi- 
ble, sends them out armed with a diploma 
rather than with that for which it is rightly 
a symbol. In no two cases does the high 
school diploma mean the same and so its 
acceptance as passport without visé seems 
dangerous. As to the equivalent of high 
school work I wonder how many have 
applicants presenting in lieu of a regular 
high school diploma those of foreign high 
schools or private schools both here and 
abroad, or statements of evening school 
work or college extension courses, and the 
like. 

The third method is a synthesis of the 
first two in that the high school diploma 
is necessary but not sufficient. It admits 
only to the examinations set by us, which 
test the fitness of the applicants for our 
work. The written one should test knowl- 
edge of general history, literature, current 
events, and general information. The Buf- 
falo test quoted in Wisconsin Library 
School Apprentice Course for Small Libra- 
ries with its simple alphabeting problem is 
a fair one. I have found it wise to include 
the arranging in proper order and transla- 
tion from Roman into Arabic figures or 
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vice versa of a series of numerals. A ques- 
tion demanding a fairly long answer say of 
200-300 words shows the student’s method 
of approach, of handling a subject, sense 
of form, construction of sentences, spell- 
ing and punctuation. It is a mistake to 
have these examinations too difficult. A 
test suited only to those of mature years 
or of college training rarely attracts those 
able to pass it and it discourages and in fact 
keeps out at the source, a supply of labor 
which can come to us at a price which we 
can afford to pay and which can by train- 
ing be improved. 

In addition the applicant should pass a 
quick personality test given by two or more 
examiners. Are there physical defects such 
as lameness, deafness, ill health, or too 
great immaturity? Is the applicant neatly 
and suitably dressed? Has she a good 
voice and a pleasing dignity of manner? 
Is she nervous, talkative, indifferent, or 
is she well poised, alert, enthusiastic? Has 
she perchance that “sort of bloom” which 
is Barrie's definition of charm? This ought 
to be supplemented by a further test but 
it will dispose of a candidate who has 
adverse effect upon two 
iners. The measurement of personality is 
a difficult process, not only in deciding what 
should be included but in determining a 
proper basis of grading. There is so much 
variation that there is need of investiga- 
tion and standardization. I venture to sug- 
gest that the applicant be tested as to the 
following qualities: accuracy, speed, in- 
dustry, orderliness, resourcefulness, self- 
control, even temper, tact, ability to work 
with others, to follow directions, to take 
criticism and to profit by it, sense of re- 
sponsibility, good judgment, scope of read- 
ing, education and general culture and 
capacity for development. 

This third method plus the weeding out 
process offers the best guarantee of the 
fulfilment of the minimum essentials as to 
age, personality, education and experience. 
These are not ideal but rather practicable 
and possible requirements. We have 
worked long to arrive thus far away from 
the saying that “anyone can hand out 
books.” If certification and standardization 
will make higher ideals possible of attain- 
ment welcome will they be. This, however, 
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does not seem probable at the present time 
and we have in the requirements outlined 
above a bulwark to defend the profession 
from the onslaught of the untrained which 
is looming up on the horizon and advancing 
across the field, due to the unwonted condi- 
tions of war and labor. For instance, cer- 
tain of the larger systems are now faced 
with the question of training people who 
have been accepted for work without previ- 
ous library experience, other training or 
experience having been taken in place 
thereof. Some library training must be 
given them. The training class is perhaps 
the logical place for this to be done. How- 
ever, even if practical working tests of sev- 
eral months are required before admittance 
to the Training Course it must be remem- 
bered that there is grave danger that the 
selection of the members will pass from the 
hands of those selecting the training class 
into the hands of the employing agency of 
the library and this is more concerned in 
times of stress with quantity rather than 
quality. It must remain for the Training 
Class to measure quality. The training of 
this group of workers might be carried on 
as a piece of training course extension 
rather than inclusion. 

To lower standards now in personality, 
education or cultural background would be 
a most serious disaster. I say this having 
felt the grinding pressure not only of the 
upper millstone, existing vacancies in in- 
creasing numbers, but the nether as well 
in the dearth of applicants due to the strong 
competition with which we meet in the 
business firms and houses. For instance, 
the Western Union will take girls from 
16-25 and pay them from $40-$50 a month 
during the three months of their training 
and at the end of a year pay them $70 and 
$75. Again to quote from the report of an 
investigation in the book-trade, “The range 
of salaries revealed by the answers run 
from a minimum of $6-$15 a week to a 
maximum of $25-$100 a week.” (Publish- 
ers’ Weekly 93: 1057, Apr. 16, 1918.) “One 
of the special business schools places those 
who have satisfactorily completed their 
short course at an average salary of $800 
a year and the government has recently 
opened up offices in New York City where 
untrained and inexperienced help of high 
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school standards get $720 a year as the 
minimum. Even elevator girls get from 
$30-$40 a month and tips which librarians 
cannot receive with selfrespect” ( New York 
Evening Post, Apr. 8, 1918). 

The library is not excluded from the eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand and the 
market price of labor. If the demand in 
other lines for trained library workers is 
so great and the market price is so much 
higher than the libraries pay that the li- 
braries are left without a supply they can, 
of course, do one of three things in com- 
mon with other agencies im similar straits. 
They can combine departments. There are 
many examples of this. They can close 
part of the plant or the whole plant for a 
part of the time. Would that more had 
the courage to try this! Or they can lower 
the standard, give poorer service and so 
get a supply of workers, temporarily. These 
after library experiences find their earning 
capacity increased above the library’s sched- 
ule of salaries and the better ones conse- 
quently leave. This results in a constant 
flux very detrimental to the individual li- 
brary and to the profession at large, and 
leaves in the service a residuum of the 
poorest of those who enter in this way. 
We could appreciate the disastrous effects 
of a lowering of standards in a profession 
such as the medical or in a trade such as 
plumbing. But it is a case of the mote and 
the beam. 

Consider the effects upon the library 
world four years from now if we have 
allowed to enter thru the Training Class 
even 50% of its membership or in that time 
1000 workers who do not measure up to the 
standard of high school graduation and the 
personal and intellectual tests. The harm 
done would be very great altho indirect in 
action. The standard of service would in- 
evitably be lowered and therefore fail in 
impressing upon the community the value 
of the library. This means less success 
in obtaining necessary financial recognition 
of the profession. 

Then there is the question of after-war 
conditions to be faced. Can the library pro- 
fession afford to lose the valued services 
of those who have been called into govern- 
ment service by patriotic reasons or into 
business positions thru the action of that 
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old law of self preservation in these days 
of High Cost of Living. This it will do 
if the positions formerly held by them 
are filled with people less able and effi- 
cient in advancing the library movement. 
We must remember also that disarmony 
and disatisfaction will inevitably follow in 
the wake of the introduction of workers of 
such varying abilities and capacities. 

The competition which we are now un- 
dergoing is good for the library profession 
as a whole. For some time the libraries 
have offered a wage below the present 
market price of the labor and skill de- 
manded. Often it has been less than a 
living wage. The trained workers are be- 
ing and will be drawn away into better 
paying positions. There will be no recruits 
to take their places because of the ad- 
vantage of other lines of work over that 
of libraries where the pay is kept down by 
slow moving public machinery which creaks 
and only responds after long delay to a 
very strong motive force. That necessary 
force is present in this competition. The 
trustee if he is a business man has met the 
condition before and knows the solution 
and is familiar with the process of salary 
raising in response to necessity. It remains 
for the libraries to see that the standards 
of service, lose their power. Emergencies 
not lowered, and here is our great duty as 
a training body. 

The truth is the libraries are facing a 
labor shortage, and the following from 
Edith Shatto King’s “Wanted — Social 
Workers” (Survey 40: 126, May 4, 1918) 
seems particularly applicable to the library 
world to-day: “In any line of work there 
are two ways of meeting a labor shortage. 
One is by recruiting and training new work- 
ers, the other is by raising salary standards 
to attract different types of workers. Just 
now, war conditions have affected the cost 
of living to such an extent that salaries 
everywhere have had to be raised to meet 
the demands. Not only in the field of la- 
bor, but in business, clerks, stenographers 
and general workers are receiving higher 
wages than ever before. In many lines of 
social work, however, salaries fixed before 
the war have remained stationary. 
One difficulty with regard to salaries in 
social work is that the missionary ideal 
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still persists in the minds of boards of 
directors despite the fact that social work 
has become a recognized profession, requir- 
ing special training. While we believe 
that the appeal of social work must and will 
continue to be that of service, if the right 
people are to do the work, we must admit 
that often the right people are not finan- 
cially endowed. If they had been, un- 
doubtedly they would have been found in 
the ranks of volunteers. Very few social 
workers are even hoping, much less seeking, 
to become rich. Most of them are satis- 
fied if the opportunity is great and the 
compensation fairly equal to the demands 
of living conditions. But in facing new 
times, salary standards must be increased 
to meet the cost of living so that workers 
can be guaranteed a reasonably comfortable 
living, with some margin for the preserva- 
tion of health and some guarantee for old 
age.” I have quoted the remarks about 
both ways of meeting the labor shortage, 
tho we as trainers are concerned more in 
the recruiting and training of new workers. 
But unless the guarantees mentioned in the 
latter part are possible our three lodestones 
to draw people to be trained, i. ¢., love of 
books, love of people, and the opportunity 
of service, lose their power. rvencie 
arise, the need is great but let us see that 
our cure for the trouble does not stifle and 
check the healthy growth, or is not an 
actual introduction of a new peril. In other 
words let us not introduce English spar- 
rows into the library profession in a vain 
hope of meeting and conquering a condition. 


It is proposed in the New York State 
Legislature to add a new section to the 
labor law, providing that hereafter in this 
State every avenue of employment shall 
be open to women; that any business, voca- 
tion, profession and calling followed and 
pursued by men may be followed and pur- 
sued by women; that no person shall be 
disqualified from engaging in or pursu- 
ing any business, vocation, profession, call- 
ing or employment on account of sex; and 
that women doing equal work with men in 
any occupation, trade or industry in this 
State shall receive the same compensation 
therefor as men doing work of the same 
character. 
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By Epwin Witey, Librarian, U. S. 


I. CLASSIFICATION AS A PHILOSOPHY 

lr order is the first law of nature as 
Pope’s adage runs, then the classifica- 
tion of libraries would seem to need no 
defense. Nevertheless many librarians of 
the past and of the present have ques- 
tioned whether the systematic arrange- 
ment of books repays in full the expense 
and labor it entails. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that Dutf 
Brown, in his Manual of Library Classi- 
fication (1898), states that out of 287 
libraries in Great Britain “only 34 had 
classifications which can be described as 
scientific or minute, and in this number at 
least 16 applied the method only to their 
reference departments. Of the others, 
only about 12 municipal, or  rate-sup- 
ported, libraries have adopted scientific 
classification for the arrangement of both 
lending and reference departments. There 
are thus two hundred and fifty-three 
important public libraries that are not 
classified at all save in the broadest and 
most perfunctory manner.” 

This statement would seem to argue 
against classification, that is, if the ma- 
jority vote of British librarians has any 
weight. Yet when one considers that in 
many libraries in Europe, application for 
a book has to be made from a day to a 
week in advance, one is inclined to believe 
that the American methods offer distinct 
advantages over the foreign. At any 
rate it saves time for the borrowers. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Brown seems to think 
that the English librarians were begin- 
ning to see the sunlight on the moun- 
tain tops, for he says further on in his 
treatise “It must be allowed that within 
the past five or six years a disposition 
has been manifested among English libra- 
rians to consider more closely the claims 
of systematic classification on the shelves. 
Where previously a tendency existed to 
scoff at such accuracy as a vain and un- 
attainable ideal, there is now to be found 
a spirit of inquiry which will doubtless 
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lead to a complete change of attitude in 
the future. What has helped towards 
the formation of this growth of opinion 
more than anything else has been the ap- 
pearance and acceptance of various valu- 
able and ingenious American systems, 
worked out to the smallest detail, com- 
pletely indexed, and made widely avail- 
able thru the medium of print. These 
have, to use a homely phrase, ‘knocked 
the wind’ out of nearly every objector to 
close classification, by demonstrating not 
only its practicability, but also its general 
simplicity and usefulness. ... The grad- 
ual adoption of scientific systems here 
and there in Britain points to the ulti- 
mate extension of close classifications to 
all kinds of libraries.” 

With us the problem has passed be- 
vond the stage of questioning the value 
of classification at all, and now the diffi- 
culty confronting libraries that have 
grown from a few thousand volumes to 
hundreds of thousands during the last 
few decades, is whether they shall shift 
along on a system that has not developed 
with the development of the library or 
adopt a new one, and if so which shall 
it be. No American librarian, I dare say, 
would in the face of results question the 
value of classification as a library tool; 
what he desires is to make that tool as 
efficient as possible. 

In view of these facts it has seemed 
worth while to me to take a rather gen- 
eral glance at some of the principles of 
classification not for the purpose of de- 
signing new systems but in order to test 
the ones that we already possess. 

As I conceive it, a workable library 
classification comprehends the following 
elements: 1, a logical or philosophical 
basis; 2, a testing or orientation of this 
logical order by the largest number of 
books obtainable; 3, a practical applica- 
tion of the results of this process to the 
end in view. 

This is to say that classification is a 
philosophy, a science, and an art. Hence 
I shall endeavor to define these phases of 
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the subject, and to a certain extent eluci- 
date them by referring to classifications 
with which I am familiar. 

As a philosophy library classification 
concerns itself with the order of human 
knowledge and the classification of the 
sciences. It is acknowledged that the 
advancement of learning has been meas- 
ured by the organization and systematiz- 
ation of knowledge. In fact science it- 
self is nothing more than an orderly state- 
ment of nature's orderly processes. Na- 
ture has never been a chaos; the chaos 
has resided in the minds of men, but 
gradually thru the processes of selection 
and comparison the known facts of na- 
ture and life have been formulated into 
classes, orders, genera and species. 

It is clear that the germinal principle 
of classification is likeness. Things that 
are alike are placed together to form a 
group, the unlike are separated. Accord- 


ing to the modern scientific or inductive 
method, the body of facts or nature’s 
phenomena is approached without any 
preconceived theories, the theories, or 


rather laws, indeed, being inferences 
drawn from the study of the facts. This 
of course would be the ideal method for 
devising a book classification, but it 
would be a process infinitely more tedious 
and expensive than to make use of the 
extant classifications of knowledge as 
guides in order to form a sort of work- 
ing basis for the order of the subjects. 
Not to do this would be to neglect the 
best thought of the past which has been 
directed towards this particular task. 

The first process, therefore, one should 
undertake to devise a classification would 
be to plan the field, to settle upon the sub- 
ject order, to define and establish the 
scope of the groups, and co-ordinate the 
same. The fact that much of the work 
done thus in an a priort manner, or 
speculatively, may have to be undone 
when the test of practical application to 
the literature is made, is of little moment. 
A start must be made, and it should be 
made in as comprehensive a form as 
possible. 

This preliminary procéss is virtually 
the same as that termed by the philos- 
ophers epistemology or the working out 
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of a definition of the scope and limits of 
knowledge. The scientist with a some- 
what different end in view, uses the same 
method in endeavoring to establish the 
true order of the sciences. The classifier, 
however, is not concerned with pure 
thought, nor with cosmic life and phe- 
nomena; his sole 
logical and efficient arrangement of liter 
ature. In principle the difference in the 
processes is not fundamental, in practice 
it is entirely so. The most perfect sys- 
tematization of human thought from an 
abstract point view, might, and probably 
would be, a failure as a classification of 
books. As a rule the purely philosophi 
cal system is a failure—unfortunately the 
besotted people who write books will not 
write them to suit our little schemes. 

Nevertheless the groupings and the 
orders of knowledge devised by the phil- 
osophers during the ages have exerted a 
tremendous influence upon book classi- 
fications, and a glance at the more impor- 
tant systems will be instructive. 

The first systematic grouping of hu- 
man knowledge, so far as we know, was 
that of Aristotle, which comprehends the 
following headings: 

Practical or Ethics 
Economics 
Politics 
Law 
Government 
Productive or Creative Arts 
Theoretical 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Metaphysics 

This arrangement seemed so sane and 
rational that it was accepted by scholars 
for more than two thousand years—by 
both Classic and Medieval worlds, and 
was made the basis of their systems of 
thought and education. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the Aristotelian categories bear 
little relationship to the real world as 
determined by modern research, for they 
are based upon ideal, even fictitious, rela 
tions and faulty subordination. 

Yet the influence of Aristotle’s classi- 
fication was so potent that the whole edu- 
cational system of the Medieval times, 
with its trivium and quadrivium, was 
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based upon it and we have records of 
libraries arranged more or less in con- 
formance with the Aristotelian principle 
even during the high Renaissance. 

Thus the famous Venetian printer, 
Aldus Minutius, issued in 1498 a list of 
his publications, which clearly showed 
Aristotelian influences in its grouping, 
and later, Robert Estienne (1546) and 
Gabriel Naudé (1627) devised library 
classifications that followed much the 
same order. 

The spell of Aristotle was not broken 
until Francis Bacon formulated his fa- 
mous classification of the sciences, termed 
by Dugald Stewart, “the only one that 
modern philosophy has yet to boast.” 

According to this plan Bacon divides 
knowledge into the following groups: 

I, History (Memory) 
II. Poetry (Imagination) 
III. Philosophy. Science. (Reason) 
1. Divine philosophy 
Metaphysics 
Philosophy of religion 
2. Human philosophy 
Anthropology 
Physiology 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Politics 

This arrangement supplanted the Aris- 
totelian, and in its turn dominated human 
thought. Altho Edward Edwards, the 
English librarian asserted that it was 
“fitter for the classification of ideas than 
books,” no library classification of the 
present is free from its influence, and 
some have been based absolutely upon 
it, or upon D’Alembert’s expansion. Thus 
its tendency to co-ordinate the experi- 
mental sciences and the practical arts 
with the humanities and the speculative 
disciplines, is clearly reflected in the 
classifications of Bouillard in France and 
Leibnitz in Germany, even as early as 
the second half of the 17th cenury. Bet- 
ter known to us, however, are the classi- 
fications devised by Dr. W. T. Harris for 
the St. Louis Public Library, and the old 
classification of the Library of Congress. 
The latter was based upon the arrange- 
ment used by Thomas Jefferson for his 
private library and was continued in use 


when his collections were transferred to 
the Library of Congress. The remark- 
able adaptability of the system is demon- 
strated by the fact that, with a few modi- 
fications, it remained a fairly workable 
system after the library had attained ap- 
proximately a half-million volumes. 

Bacon’s generalization, however, was 
not to remain in its position unchal- 
lenged. The first successful revolt against 
his categories was led by the French 
Positivist philosopher August Comte. It 
was his endeavor to reduce the whole 
body of human knowledge to an organic 
whole, in which the social and moral 
phenomena should be subjected to laws 
as scientific and exact as the facts of 
physical matter. It is thus easy to see 
that the establishment of a rational order 
of the sciences assumed a position of un- 
usual importance in his system. The 
order, too, as he developed it, constituted 
a radical deviation from the principles 
underlying the preceding systems. These 
as in the case of the Baconian system, 
consisted of groups of co-ordinate sub- 
jects. Comte, however, conceived that 
there were no subjects truly co-ordinate, 
hence his system is a kind of genealogy, 
in which one form of knowledge is de- 
pendent upon and springs out of an- 
other. Thus he assigns pure mathematics 
the head of the grouping, as the parent 
of all the other classes, because the phe- 
nomena of number and form are the most 
universal and fundamental. After this he 
arranges in order of dependence, the more 
complex and specialized subject spring- 
ing out of the simpler and more uni- 
versal, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, and Sociology. 

In this grouping we find anticipations 
of the principle of evolution, of which, in 
a way, Comte was a forerunner. Herbert 
Spencer himself pays his testimony to the 
importance of Comte’s classification of 
knowledge, altho he repudiates Comte’s 
dictum that one science is dependent on 
another and springs out of it. His criti- 
cism was that all of the sciences are 
mutually dependent, and cannot be ar- 
ranged according to any such principle 
or priority as that proposed by Comte. 

Spencer's objections to Comte’s classi- 
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fication resulted in his two essays, “The 
Genesis of Science” and “The Classifica- 
tion of the Sciences,” in which Spencer’s 
own system was developed. From these 
it is clear that he owed a great deal to 
Comte, in spite of his dissent. Even the 
term Sociology which Spencer adopted 
and to which he gave such widespread 
application, was an invention of Comte. 

I have dwelt thus at length upon 
Comte’s system in order to indicate the 
influence it has had upon roth century 
thought, and upon library classification. 
It transferred the point of attention to 
the social aspects of life, and the classifi- 
cations that have been devised since his 
time all show the impress of his work. 
The Dewey in particular reveals this in 
a marked degree. 

As I have already stated Spencer's own 
system arose out of his criticism of 
Comte’s. Altho to his mind the latter 
was faulty, he made the following state- 
ment regarding it: “The presentation of 
scientific knowledge and method as a 
whole, whether rightly or wrongly co- 
ordinated, cannot have failed greatly to 
widen the conceptions of most of his 
readers.” The great interpreter of Evolu- 
tion, however, perceived that his duty was 
not fulfilled by the destruction of Comte’s 
categories. Many had hailed it as the 
best arrangement yet devised, hence 
Spencer felt the necessity for justifying 
his criticisms of Comte’s system by pre- 
senting an order of the sciences conform- 
ing more nearly to the true one as he 
conceived it. he result was Spencer's 


classification, the last of the kind in 
world thought. 
He divides the sciences into three 


groups, Abstract, Abstract-Concrete and 
Concrete. These he sub-divides as fol- 
lows: 
Abstract sciences 
Logic 
Mathematics 
Abstract-Concrete sciences 
Mechanics 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Concrete science 
Astronomy 
Geology 
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Biology 
Psychology 
Sociology 
I have devoted so much time to these 
ideal arrangements of knowledge, because 
they have been the conscious or uncon- 
scious models of library classifications. 
The Baconian has been adapted as an ar- 
rangement of books oftener, perhaps, 
than any other system, the usual order 
being a modified form thus: 
History and Political Science 
Philosophy and Religion 
Science 
Applied arts 
Social sciences 
Language and Literature 
The library classifications that have 
been devised since the middle of the 19th 
century show strongly the influence of 
Comte and Spencer. In fact some of 
them conform so closely to some philo- 
sophical or abstract order that they have 


been defective from a_ bibliographical 
point of view. Thus when Mr. Dewey 
placed Philology after Sociology, and 


before Science, separating it from Litera- 
ture by three large groups, he was ap- 
parently actuated by some evolutionary 
or anthropologic principle contrary to 
the facts regarding books. Whatever 
may have been his theory, the result has 
been a stumbling block to all users of 
his system. 

It seems clear that the greatest service 
the philosophers have done the librarian 
has not been the establishing of an ideal 
order of subjects, but in the formation 
and definition of the subjects themselves. 
The great libraries of today are assuming 
more and more the nature of groups of 
special collections, rather than one closely 
knit unity, arranged according to some 
ideal principle. Indeed, I know of no 
library which arranges its groups accord- 
ing to the order outlined by its classifi- 
cation, rearrangement being necessitated 
by local conditions, design of the build- 
ing and stacks, etc. What these funda- 
mental classes are, experience has re- 
vealed to the library classifier, and almost 
every modern system presents virtually 
the same main groups in its synopsis or 
first expansion. The following tables 
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give the main groups and order of sub- 
jects in a few of the best known library 
classifications : 


Dewe 
O. General works 5. Natural science 
1. Philosophy 6. Useful arts 
2. Religion 7. Fine arts 
3. Sociology 8. Literature 
4. Philology 9. History 


Cutter 
LA. Natural sciences 
Q. Medicine 
R. Useful arts. 


A. General works 
B. Philosophy 
BR. Religion 


E. Biography Technology 
F. History S-V. Constructive arts 
G. Geography and W-WS. Fine arts 
travels Y-YIl. Philology and 
H. Social science literature 
L. Science and arts Z. Bibliography 
Richardson: 
General works Theology 
Historical sciences Philosophy and 
Language and litera- Education 
ture Sociology 
Modern languages and Natural sciences 
literature Technology 
Arts 
Brown: 
A. Science Geography 
B. Useful arts G. Biography 
C. Fine and Recreative H. Language and 
arts literature 
D. Socia! science J. Poetry and drama 


E. Philosophy and K. Prose fiction 
Religion L. Miscellaneous 

F. History and 

Library of Congress: 


A. General works L. Education 

B. Philosophy M. Music 
Religion N. Fine arts 

C. Civilization P. Language and 

D. History General literature 

E. History America Q. Science 

F. History America R. Medicine 
Local S. Agriculture 

G. Geography T. Technology 

H. Economics. U. Military science 
Sociology V. Naval science 

J. Political science Z. Bibliography 

K. Law 


It is evident from a comparison of these 
classifications that the main points of dif- 
ference lie in the order of the subjects 
and not in the subjects themselves. In 
the latter respect they are fairly uniform, 
the variations being mainly a matter of 
scope. Thus Dewey and Cutter make 
Political Science, Economics, Law and 
Education sub-divisions of Sociology or 
Social Sciences, whereas the Library of 
Congress scheme gives each of these a 
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separate letter, preserving, however, 
about the same relative order. 

In view of the fact that library classi- 
fications are more and more being con- 
structed for efficiency rather than for 
some theoretical order of subjects, it is 
therefore somewhat interesting to dis- 
cover critics finding fault with them for 
this very tendency. Thus Mr. Reginald 
E. Smithers in a recent issue of The Li- 
brary World says regarding the Library 
of Congress classification: “After the 
class General works, Polygraphy. about 
which more presently, we come to Phil- 
osophy, followed by Religion. Now a 
definition of Philosophy is accepted by 
the majority as the study of all the 
special sciences and their bearing on one 
another in the struggle of each to probe 
backward for a first cause of all phenom- 
ena. Postulating this to be correct, and a 
safe ground-work to start from, religion 
is simply in the eyes of the philosopher 
one system which is struggling in ap- 
parent conflict with the other sciences to 
obtain this objective. I submit, then, that 
religion has a somewhat unduly prom- 
inent position in the classification in view 
of the foregoing.” 

The ineptness of this objection is clear 
to any one who knows the relative sizes 
of the collections in Philosophy and Re- 
ligion in a large library. In the Library 
of Congress the proportion is about eight 
to one. 

Furthermore his definitions of Philo- 
sophy and Religion narrow these subjects 
to such an extent that I question whether 
their literature could be classified accord- 
ing to such a principle. Unfortunately 
the writers, particularly those on religious 
topics, have not considered religion as a 
sub-division of philosophy, struggling 
with the science for knowledge of the 
first cause. There is a literature of that 
type written by cosmic philosophers, 
which is correctly provided for in Meta- 
physics under the heading Philosophy of 
religion, but the literature of Homiletics 
and Apologetics finds no comradship 
there. 

Further in the article the statement is 
made, “Followiag man’s instinct for as- 
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sociation, it is generaly admitted that he 
first learned to develop the primitive 
speech, which, in this classification is 
separated from Social Sciences by Law, 
Education, Music, Fine Arts. Why? 
Could you legislate before you could 
speak? I doubt it!” 

This is like objecting to the alphabet- 
ical arrangement of the states because it 
would seem to suggest that Alabama was 
the first state to be admitted into the 
Union. 

It is really difficult to keep from getting 
peevish when reading a criticism like that. 
Not even Hegel in his “Encyklopadie” ever 
expounded a relationship based upon 
grounds so metaphysical. Such reason- 
ing applied to a department store would 
insist that hats and feathers be sold on 
the top floor and boats and shoes in the 
basement. 

The same principles we have been con- 
sidering apply with equal force to the 
sub-arrangement of main classes. Here, 
however, an additional principle strongly 
asserts itself, and this is expressed by the 
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terms general and special. According to 
the best practice, both in subject catalog 
and classification arrangements the com- 
prehensive works, precede the less com- 
prehensive, these followed by the special 
phases and topics of the subject, ending 
finally with the local country or place 
arrangement when that is demanded. 

According to the Library of Congress 
scheme the general principle of arrange- 
ment under classes or under subiects is 
as follows:* 


1. General form divisions 
Periodicals. 
Dictionaries. 
Theory. Scope. Philosophy. 
History of the subject. 
Treatises. General works. 
Law. Regulation. State relations. 
Study and teaching 
Special subjects and sub-divisions of 

Subjects. 
. Local sub-divisions. 

[To be concluded] 


Societies. Collections. 


to 


*Martel: L. J. v. 36, p. 415. 


CLASSIFYING THE POLITICS OF WAR 


By Wittiam D. Gopparp, Librarian Deborah Cook Sayles Public Library, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


IN common with many another library 
the Deborah Cock Sayles Public Library 
of Pawtucket, R. IL, has awaited with inter- 
est the suggestions of the A. L. A. Advisory 
Committee on the Decimal Classification 
of the Great War which were published in 
the Library Journal for February. The 
compression of Mediaeval and Modern His- 
tory under two sub-numbers (940.1 and 
940.2) instead of nine is certainly an im- 
provement for the small library, and pro- 
vides room for growth which has been so 
greatly needed (940.5 for later 20th century, 
etc.). But the question arises: Why should 
political and diplomatic works be introduced 
here under History when, according to the 
genius of the Dewey system, they belong 
in Class 300? Past editions of the Dewey 
Decimal have assigned “Foreign Relations” 
to 327, and here surely is a location for the 
Politics and Diplomacy of the Great War 


which to many may seem more natural and 
convenient than the assignment to 940.31 
and .32 which are recommended by the 
committee. At any rate the present occas- 
ion may seem appropriate for submitting a 
statement of what has been done by the 
Deborah Cook Sayles Public Library 
toward making provision in the 300's for 
the great increase of books now appearing 
in the realm of International Relations and 
Politics of War. These suggestions are 
offered to librarians generally with the 
expectation that many of the smaller libra- 
ries (of 50,000 volumes and under) may 
find it not too onerous while their collec- 
tions are yet small to change their classi- 
fication rather more radically than has been 
recommended by the Committee, in order to 
provide for these subjects a logical arrange- 
ment proportioned to the importance which 
they will assume during the years to come. 
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The groupings are essentially the same as 
those I worked out for the Naval War 
College at Newport in the years I9gII-14, 
and will be found to fit the books in the 
market both then and now better than the 
application of any purely “geographical” 
scheme such as is suggested by Dewey 
under 327. 

Examination of the shelves under Class 
300 in the Deborah Cook Sayles Public 
Library showed that “Sociology” and “Po- 
litical Science.” instead of being clearly dis- 
criminated into separate divisions, followed 
each other on successive shelves in rather 
confusing alternation. For example, 300- 
301 (two shelves. were really “sociology” : 
303 was dictionaries of “political science” ; 
304 was “sociology” once more—essays, fol- 
lowed by seven shelves (308) of almost 
wholly “political” writings. Then came a 
half shelf (eleven volumes only) of “Sta- 
tistics” numbered 310-319—ten good whole 
numbers wasted which might much better 
be used for a hundred volumes on Foreign 
Affairs. Next came the real “Political Sci- 
ence” officially so designated in the schedule, 
while “Constitutional Law” which ought 
properly to have been found here along 
with other books on “Civil Government” 
was away off at the other end of the aisle 
under 342, with all of Political Economy, 
Socialism and Finance (330-339) standing 
between. 

The new scheme as given below, adopted 
last summer after the Saratoga meeting, 
claims to have smoothed out most of these 
little infelicities and at the same time (9 
have provided, in harmony with the general 
Dewey framework, a logical place for For- 
eign Policy and all questions of Peace and 
War, some of which are now in 172.4 
(State ethics) and some of which are 
classed in the goo’s or in the g10’s either 
as “History” or as “Description and 
Travel.” 

Divisions 


300 ©Political science. 

310 World politics and foreign rela- 
tions. 

320 Politics of war and International 
“questions.” 
330 Economics. 
340 Law. 
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Administration (including statis- 


350 
tics). 
360 Sociology and institutions. 
SECTIONS 
300 Political science (General works). 
301 History of government. 
302 Constitutions. 
303 Dictionaries of politics. 
304. American civil government. 
305 Party government; political parties. 
306 Abuses of party machinery. 
307 Remedies and experiments. 
308 Collected and miscellaneous political 


writings. 


310 World politics. 

311 History of foreign relations. 

312. American policy. 

313 Monroe Doctrine and Latin Amer- 
ica. 

314. Mexico. 

315 (Colonies and colonization) ? 

316 British policy. 

317 German policy. 

318 

319 Other Powers (Russia, etc.). 

320 ©Politics of war. 

321 Policy and diplomacy of the Euro- 


pean War of 1914. 


322 Peace vs. war. 

323 (The Austrian question) ? 

24 The Eastern question. 

325 Mediterranean (Morocco, Egypt, 


Africa generally). 


326 
327 


Far Eastern question. 
Japanese policy. 


328 The Pacific. 


329 


It may be noted that in order to assign 


the whole section (320-329) to “Politics of 
War” I have removed “Slavery” (326) and 
“Immigrants” (325.1, .2, etc.) to 367 and 366 
respectively, thus bringing these topics, 
which are essentially sociological questions, 
under the general head of “Sociology” 
(360) and producing a more harmonious 
group than was formerly to be seen here 
The old 366 (Secret societies), 367 (Social 
clubs), and 369 (Patriotic societies), have 
been removed to 397, where they follow 
very appropriately the Women’s clubs in 
396; while the old 397 (Gypsies) which con- 
tained only two books, finds room enough as 
a sub-topic or “point number” under Folk- 


lore in 398. 
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MATERIAL OF CURRENT VALUE—ITS COLLECTION 
AND CARE* 


By Maser E. Corecrove, Free Public Library, Newark N. J. 


Never before in the history of library 
work has the proportion of questions which 
could not be answered from books been 
so great as during the past few months. 
Encyclopedias and year-books are futile 
when national governments and boundaries 
are changing from day to day. Not a his- 
tory or civil government on our shelves 
can be depended upon for the amendments 
to the constitution which the public school 
teacher must teach and the foreigner is 
supposed to know before he becomes an 
American citizen. Scientific discoveries are 
made and applied without waiting for the 
transaction of learned societies. Even our 
dependable friends, the periodical indexes 
sometimes fail. Hence the librarian who 
would serve her community well must 
snatch from the daily newspapers, the lat- 
est government reports, the most recent 
maps, technical journals and pamphlets, the 
bits of information adapted to its needs. 

The usual methods of preserving this in- 
formation are on cards, in scrap-books, 
pamphlet cases, binders and files. Which to 
choose in a given instance depends upon 
the size of the item, the length of time it is 
to be kept, frequency of usage and the 
general arrangement of the library. Cur- 
rent value is not necessarily transient 
or short-lived. Even in subjects which are 
developing as rapidly as electricity and 
accounting, experts say there is nothing 
which takes the place of certain early num- 
bers of the Electrical Journal and the Jour- 
nal of Accountancy. Hence we bind and 
treat as books certain pamphlets and peri- 
odicals which promise to be of permanent 
worth, which will have hard usage and 
which might not later be easily replaced. 

Pamphlet cases and binders are espec- 
ially adapted for current numbers of in- 
dexes, or for supplements which it is desira- 
ble to shelve with a previous volume or 
set while the numbers accumulate or until 
the next annual volume is received. 

Addresses or references of the “Notes and 
queries” type may be written on cards and 


filed in the catalog or in a separate subject 
file. Small clippings may be mounted on 
cards and similarly treated. For informa- 
tion of only temporary interest or for con- 
stantly changing statistics the use of col- 
ored cards, tab cards or the colored metal 
signals saves time in removing out-of-date 
material. Certain information may be most 
useful mounted in scrap-books, inserted in 
the legislative manual or other reference 
book, on the bulletin board or a calendar 
pad near the telephone. For the great 
mass of miscellaneous material the vertical 
file seems so far the most economical, ad- 
justable and flexible of library tools. One 
of its advantages is that in it can be stored 
material of such a variety of shapes and 
sizes that it is possible to bring together in 
one place, either bodily, or by bibliographic 
reference, all the material in the library on 
a given current topic, an obvious conven- 
ience for material often to be consulted. 

The general plan and problems of library 
information files are much the same wheth- 
er consisting of a single tray or of sixty, 
the location of the file, the collection, selec- 
tion and preparation of material, the decis- 
ion as to what may be loaned and what 
should be reserved for reference use, and 
the time and method of discarding super- 
seded and useless material. 

In the library of one room and only one 
or two assistants, the first appeal of the 
vertical file may be as a place for the things 
one does not know where else to keep: 
price-lists of library supplies, special book 
catalogs, announcement of books with a 
picture and brief biographical sketch of the 
author, boat and railroad time tables, cir- 
culars of summer schools and summer 
camps, notices of local entertainments and 
those in nearby cities, various club and 
missionary programs, sample copies of mag- 
azines, department of education and agri- 
cultural station bulletins,—things which are 
not easy to find quickly in boxes or desk 


* Read to the Atlantic City meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Library Association, March 7, 119. 
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drawer and which are soon soiled or lost 
if placed on open shelves. 

In the library with more assistants and 
separate departments the question of im- 
mediate availability is important. The 
notice of a Civil Service examination or a 
pamphlet on the income tax can easily be 
classified, stamped and in the file sixty 
seconds after its receipt in the designated 
department. There are no delays for acces- 
sioning, shelf listing, binding, looking up 
author’s full name and dates, D. C. and 
Cutters numbers, typing, revising and fil- 
ing of catalog cards. Six weeks later when 
the Civil Service examination is past, or 
next year when the income tax law changes 
these no longer needed items are con- 
signed to the waste basket by one swift 
motion of the hand with no official records 
to be corrected. This is true for all mater- 
ial on a single subject in a simple subject 
file. Even in an indexed file, with a num- 
erical classification, or for pamphlets requir- 
ing analyticals the time saving of the ver- 
tical file is considerable. 

So small a matter as the vertical arrange- 
ment of form postals and other supplies in 
a librarian’s desk saves minutes in a day 
and hours in the course of a year. Most desks 
are now built with at least one deep drawer 
in which properly marked folders for cur- 
rent work, correspondence, bills and reports, 
will stand upright. Many a library trus- 
tee has gained respect for library methods 
from the ease with which the libraian pro- 
duces the required paper from this minia- 
ture vertical file. 

A resourceful grade teacher files her 
pictures, charts and other illustrative ma- 
terial in a deep drygoods box kept in her 
cloak room. A deep drawer, or covered 
box to keep out dust, folders which will 
stand upright and some sort of support or 
follow-block to keep them in place, are the 
essentials. But ina library, this box should 
not be kept in a closet or in a remote work 
room. Desirable and economical as this 
may be for material which is only used at 
certain seasons of the year, or for dupli- 
cate stock to be lent in quantities, the one 
or more trays of live, constantly used, and 
changing material needs to be centrally lo- 
cated. If space permits, at one end of the 
charging desk is a desirable location and 
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an enclosed box-like support with a shelf 
for holding unfiled material is a conven- 
ience. The combinations of vertical file 
and catalog cases are attractive in sales cat- 
alogs and satisfactory in a small office, but 
for the more general use of a public library 
should be so arranged that both sizes of 
traps can be used at the same time. 

Guide cards, two or three inexpensive 
rubber stamps and a metal strip with clamps 
for holding these in the desk drawer, long 
bladed shears, a few sheets of colored paper 
of handbill quality for certain types of 
cross references, and a supply of manila 
envelopes of two sizes to protect material 
when lent are desirable but not indispensi- 
ble. With very little expense a librarian 
having the news-gathering or reference in- 
stinct and some little classification and sub- 
ject heading ability can build up a work- 
able information file and one that will be 
better adapted to her needs than if it were 
possible to buy standardized filling for ver- 
tical file trays as easily as Library of Con- 
gress cards. 

First, the needs of her constituency 
should be studied to gain a distinct concep- 
tion of the aim and purpose of the file. In 
it will be placed any needed information not 
elsewhere so quickly available. There may 
be much which is local as well as general. 
For one community it will be a loose leaf 
encyclopedia of current events. In another 
where pride of ancestry and interest in 
local history are strong, the file may be 
the means of assembling the material for 
the yet-to-be-written town or county his- 
tory. Many a teacher, indifferent to books, 
has been attracted to the library by the con- 
tents of the file. A teacher who prefers to 
own her illustrative material and keep it 
in the school building is often glad to co- 
operate in the collection of such material 
or to contribute from her stores a supply 
to be lent to rural schools. One can not 
have too many short dialogs and recita- 
tions suitable for the lower grades, drills 
and dances, suggestions for school entertain- 
ments, busy work, blackboard designs, story 
telling pictures for English work, charts 
showing products and transportation routes 
for commercial geography, material for 
debates and speeches on current topics. 
Sources of inexpensive material are plenti- 
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ful:—suggestions come from price-lists of 
public documents, and from pamphlet lists in 
the Survey, Booklist and other library peri- 
odicals. Discarded magazines will furnish 
pictures and maps; worn school journals 
yield pages and parts of pages which are still 
useable. The daily newspaper is every- 
where available. The objective is a use- 
ful file not a large one. The difficulty is 
not to fill the file with unsuitable material. 
All the fundamental principles of book 
selection apply to the choice of material 
for the file. We reject more books than 
we buy, so the person who passes upon ma- 
terial for the file should use the waste bas- 
ket freely, and the shears sparingly. Many 
a newspaper will not furnish a single clip- 
ping. 

If the school children are interested, and 
like to bring items to the library, it is as 
much the function of the librarian to teach 
them how and what to clip as how to use 
the card catalog or magazine indexes. Few 


clippings have any value without the name 
and date of the source from which they 
The proper time to make this 


are taken. 
entry is before the paper is cut. If accur- 
ately done the clipping in the file is as much 
source material as the bound volumes of 
the New York Times or Congressional 
Record and vastly easier to use. If veri- 
fication is necessary it narrows the search 
to a single issue. 

The reading to determine whether an ar- 
ticle is worth saving should also decide 
the topic under which it is to be filed so 
that time is not wasted in a second exam- 
ination. This immediate choice of subject 
heading will also tend to diminish the 
amount of ill-considered clipping. 

What makes.library information file work 
so much more interesting than most of the 
commercial and government filing is the free- 
dom in selecting and discarding material. 
Our work need never drop to mere routine. 
It is a game of chance and skill, requiring 
mental alertness and true sportsmanship. 
The correspondence files of many busi- 
ness houses are repositories for the safe 
keeping of all letters sent or received to 
which future reference may be desirable. 
They may be arranged alphabetically, 
chronologically or by subject, but essen- 
tially they are like the attics of our grand- 
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mothers’ store houses of much never-to-be- 
used-again material. At the expiration of 
a year or two years these treasured docu- 
ments, may be transferred from Manhat- 
tan to the Jersey shore where land is 
cheaper and storage less expensive, to be 
kept possibly ten years without being con- 
sulted. Practical business men are begin- 
ning to realize that the cost of storage for 
this transfer system and of searching out 
the few needed items is prohibitive. The 
average life of an item in our files will not 
be more than two years. In starting a new 
file it will probably be much less. An in- 
spection of the contents of the folders at 
the end of six months will reveal many 
items whose timeliness is past, hence the 
simpler the method of preparation of such 
material for the file the better. The face 
of each item should bear the subject under 
which it is to be filed, the name of the 
library and the date of filing. On the back 
of material intended for circulation may be 
a capital C, a cap.tal L, the word Lend or 
any other symbol to indicate this fact. 
Material not. so marked being lent at the 
discretion of the librarian under circum- 
stances which would warrant the lending 
of reference books. Colored paper covers 
are a protection for pamphlets to have 
much use especially if to be lent with- 
out envelopes. Enough pasting must be 
done to hold the parts of a clipping 
together. Beyond this, each librarian must 
decide for herself how much time and 
money she can afford to spend. A certain 
degree of uniformity in a given file is desir- 
able, at least as a means of training assist- 
ants in accuracy, but the color of paper 
used for analyticals or reference sheets, or 
the variation of a millimeter in the loca- 
tion of a subject heading will not vitally 
affect the usefulness of the file. It is the 
free lance in the library world. At first 
broad headings will be used. In a small 
file it may be an economy to include both 
reference and lending material in the same 
drawer or even in the same folder. As the 
file grows, a separation will be made for 
mechanical as well as logical reasons: one 
folder will not hold all the material on 
certain subjects, the smaller quantity of 
material can be kept in better order, debate 
material can be divided into “pro” and 
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“con,” the time spent in looking up over- 
dues will be shortened, and the more valu- 
able reference material escape much gen- 
eral wear. 

In any file certain folders like docu- 
ment price-lists, notices of Civil Service 
and teachers’ examinations are kept weeded 
automatically by replacements, but there 
is also need of a general stock taking and 
house cleaning at least once a year. Wrong 
filing and needed changes in cross refer- 
ences will be noted as well as worn mater- 
ial that should be mounted or repaired and 
superseded material to be thrown away. 
Whatever of an informational nature is left 
in the file should be examined and 
restamped to show that on the given date 
it was still found correct. In a small pub- 
lic library as well as in the special library 
the intimate knowledge of the use of the 
file renders possible the withdrawal of un- 
used, as well as superseded material. 

Unused books are more expensive than 
useless information file material. So the 
weeding of the file may well suggest the de- 
sirability of an inspection of the shelves to 
ascertain how many times the books of non- 
fiction and those not about the war have cir- 
culated within the year. It requires a very 
courageous librarian to dispose of nicely 
bound, clean books except for soldiers’ use. 
The not-used books were undoubtedly care- 
fully chosen from reliable book lists or 
personal examination, but the substance of 
most books has already appeared in news- 
papers or magazines and it “takes too long 
to read a book” unless it is very interesting. 
For the practical affairs of life like gar- 
dening, food conservation, fireless cookers 
and feeding the baby, the busy housewife 
prefers a seed catalog, government pamph- 
let, clippings from the woman’s corner of 
the newspaper, Good Housekeeping, or 
Modern Pricilla and the Imperial Granum 
booklet. In the city library there is need 
of books on bees, poultry raising, vegeta- 
ble gardening, and the problems of the 
country church, but in the country where 
men till the soil and watch things grow, 
a leaflet on spraying and the directions that 
come with an incubator are all sufficient, 
and some humorous recitations for the 
Grange or Lodge meeting are more appreci- 
ated than books on rural sociology. 
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Another far reaching economic aspect 
of the vertical file is suggested by a recent 
question from a person of wide experience 
in the use of periodicals: namely to what 
extent it is possible for the file to take 
the place of sets of bound volumes of maga- 
zines. At least the vertical file should en- 
able the librarian with limited book funds, 
by the aid of free and inexpensive material, 
to await the publication of the well written, 
appropriate book, the real book bargain, 
to reduce bindery bills and save money and 
shelf room for the worth while books which 
will be read. 

“The proper view of printed things is,” 
as Mr. Dana has said, “that the stream 
thereof need not be anywhere completely 
stored behind the dykes and dams formed 
by the shelves of any library or of any 
group of libraries; but that from that 
stream as it rushes by expert observers 
should select what is pertinent each to his 
own constituency, to his own organization, 
to his own community, hold it as long as 
it continues to have value to those for 
whom he selects it, make it easily accessi- 
ble by some simple process and then let it 
go.” This is the new library creed. 


BOOKS FOR BOY SCOUTS 

The National Headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America is sending a circular 
to the librarians of cities where there are 
Scout Executives, pointing out that “with 
the coming of Spring and Summer, oppor- 
tunity is afforded Librarians to emphasize 
the literature of the Out-of-doors, both 
nature books and books on camping, etc. 
Exhibits of such books might be held, and 
“Books for boy scouts” and similar lists 
distributed. In large cities Scout Execu- 
tives will be pleased to co-operate, espec- 
ially in the way of providing photographic 
material. Books for boy scouts may be 
purchased in quantities, $2.50 per hundred; 
$5.00 for 250; $9.00 for 500; $15.00 for 
1,000. If special imprint of local library 
is desired, $1.50 should be added, whether 
the order be large or small. The prices 
quoted represent actual cost, and are avail- 
able only if orders for the list in quanti- 
ties reach the National Headquarters at 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, not later than 
May roth. 
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A CLEARING-HOUSE FOR PAMPHLET LITERATURE 


By Jonn Corton Dana, Librarian, Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


Lisraries in villages and small towns 
could make good use of many of the books in 
pamphlet form which come from bureaus 
and departments of the federal government, 
from agricultural colleges and from count- 
less societies devoted to social improvement. 

To make clearer what I mean I give here 
a list of a few of the hundreds of these 
pamphlet-books, that have come to my 
desk in the past few days: 

Ohio Board of State Charities. The 
Ohio Bulletin of Charities and Correction. 
Feb. i919. (Quarterly.) 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Educational 
Directory, 1918-19. Bulletin. 1918, No. 
36. 

New Jersey Public Instruction Depart- 
ment. New Jersey School Directory. 
1918-19. 

Diplomatic List. Department of State, 
January, I9gI9. 

Publications of the Federal Board of Vo- 
cational Education. February, 1919. 

Second Annual Report of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Elucation. 1918. 

Brief Analysis of War Revenue Bill, H. 
R. 12863, as Affecting Industry. National 
Industrial Conference Board. Jan. 27, 1919. 

Wartime Changes in the Cost of Living. 
Research Report No. 14, Feb. 1919. Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board. 

Russell Sage Foundation. A Catalog of 
Publications, 1918. 

Booklet of Information. U. S. Boys’ 
Working Reserve. U.S. Employment Ser- 
vice, U. S. Department of Labor. 

Making Boy Power Count. U. S. Boys’ 
Working Reserve. 

Anti-Loan Shark License Laws and 
Economics of the Small-Loan Business. 
Legal Reform Bureau. January, 1919. 

Hints to Poultrymen. New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Department of 
Poultry Husbandry, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Cooperative Education and Recreation. 
Cooperative League of America, 2 W. 13th 
St., New York City. 

A System of Accounts, for a Small Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative. Co-operative League 
of America. 


Diseases of Tomatoes. N. J. Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. Circular 104. New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Insect Enemies of Greenhouse and Orna- 
mental Plants. New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Circular 100. New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Common Diseases of Shade and Orna- 
mental Trees. New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, New Brunswick, N. 


Analysis of Materials sold as Insecticides 
and Fungicides during 1918. New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. Bulletin 
333. New Brunswick, N. J. 

Profits and Factors Influencing Profits 
on 150 Poultry farms in New Jersey. New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
Bulletin 329. New Brunswick, N. J. 

Foods and Cooking, Canning and Cold 

Storage. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Second Annual Report Fede-al Farm 
Loan Board. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Study of Birds and Bird Life in the 
Schools of New Jersey. Robert G. Lea- 
vitt, N. J. State Normal School, Trenton. 

Farm Profits and Factors Influencing 
Farm Profits on 460 Dairy Farms in Sus- 
sex County, N. J. N. J. Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations. Bulletin 320. New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Poultry Buildings, Laying and Breeding 
Houses. N. J. Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. Bulletin 325. New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

The Preparation of Bees for Outdoor 
Wintering. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Farmers’ Bulletin 1012. 

The Rockefeller Foundation. Annual 
Report, 1917. 61 Broadway, N. Y. 

The Junior High Schools Problem. Min- 
nesota Department of Education. Bulletin 
No. 59. 

American Federation of Arts, Second 
Circular. Feb. 1919. 

How to Start a Training Department in 
a Factory. U. S. Department of Labor. 

Training Employees for Better Produc- 
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tion. Training Bulletin No. 4. U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

A Successful Apprentice Toolmakers’ 
School. Training Bulletin No. 2 U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

The Need for Sex Education. U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

Address of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
in honor of Theodore Roosevelt. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

The League of Nations, in International 
Conciliation. October 1918. 

Vocational Education in the Light of the 
World War. John Dewey. Bulletin No. 
4, Jan. 1918. Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. 

Making American Industry Safe for De- 
mocracy. Ruth M. Weeks. Bulletin No. 5, 
October, 1918. Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. 

What Shall We Do for the Children in 
Time of War? National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Industrial Training and Foreign Trade. 
Training Bulletin No. 6. U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

Labor Turnover and Industrial Training. 
Training Bulletin No. 6. U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

Some Advantages of Industrial Train- 
ing. Training Bulletin No. 8. U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

That list suggests the kinds of things that 
any library in the country can get for the 
asking. Many free-for-the-asking- pamph- 
lets like these would be welcome in the 
smallest community. They are not bound 
up like books; but they are not less useful 
for that reason. Of the people who live 
in villages, on farms and in small towns 
quite a large per cent. are free users of 
print; using it, that is, for other purposes 
than recreation only. These pamphlets,— 
most of them—are distinctly useful. They 
are up-to-date, deal with live subjects and 
in many cases are compiled or written by 
experts. If freely displayed in our thous- 
ands of small libraries they would add much 
to the area of utility of the latter and would 
themselves give good publicity to much ad- 
mirable work. 

But there is a great obstacle in placing 
them in these libraries, and that is the fact 
that in most cases they must be asked for. 
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The kind of library I am speaking of, with 
from one to half a dozen assistants, cannot 
afford time, paper and postage to send let- 
ters or even post cards to several hundred 
or even several score organizations, asking 
them to forward the pamphlets they pub- 
lish; nor does it have time or opportunity 
to learn of the existence of many of the 
publications which would be welcomed by 
its patrons if they were on hand and dis- 
played. 

Some ten years ago I presented to the 
A. L. A. a rather detailed suggestion for 
meeting the obstacles to a wider use by 
libraries of pamphlet literature; but noth- 
ing came of it. The general plan I laid out 
was aimed to serve the larger libraries of 
the country; for it was even then quite obvi- 
ous that, either many large libraries did 
not adequately serve their patrons with 
pamphlet-books, or else they duplicated 
many times over—in sending circular let- 
ters and post-cards—a vast amount of work. 
In a specific and quite limited field the 
Public Affairs Information Service now re- 
duces greatly the cost, to the few libra- 
ries which support it, of getting “public 
affairs” news and publications. In this 
note I am suggesting a much more modest 
undertaking than was the one I outlined 
for the A. L. A.; one which may prove to 
be more easily carried out. My suggestion 
was made at the Atlantic City meeting of 
the New Jersey Library Association, on 
March 7th, of this year, and had in view 
the libraries of New Jersey only; but if 
it proves to be good for New Jersey libra- 
ries, it will be equally good for the libra- 
ries of any other state. 

The suggestion is this: 

The Public Library Commission gathers 
at its home office a good collection of re- 
cent pamphlet-books. In this work it may 
well ask the help of large libraries, in 
and out of the state. This collection— 
many of its items beinz present in from 
three to six copies—ii divides into, say, 
six packages. To certain of the smaller 
libraries in the state it sends one of these 
packages, adjusting, in some degree, the 
character of the material in each package 
to the character of the constituency of each 
library to which it is to be sent. Each 
package is accompanied by a note which 
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asks the librarian to write her library's 
name on such of the items in her package 
as she thinks would be useful to her com- 
munity. The note then asks her to send 
the package, after she has marked it as 
requested, to the library next on the list 
which she will find enclosed. After passing 
to and from, say a dozen libraries, each 
package is returned to the Commission. 

By this process, which can be extended 
slowly to cover the whole state, the com- 
mission has in hand, after a few weeks, 
a list of the small libraries of the state 
which wish to receive pamphlet literature, 
with added notes—taken from the name of 
libraries noted on the several pamphlets— 
indicating some of the kinds of subjects 
in which each library thinks its patrons will 
be especially interested. With this list and 
these notes as a basis the Commission pro- 
ceeds to gather pamphlets of many kinds 
and in varied quantities. Of these it makes 
up packages and ships them to the libra- 
ies from time to time. To some it makes 
a weekly delivery; to some a monthly: 
and to some perhaps an annual only. From 
each library to which it sends material it 
requests a statement of the value to it, as 
shown by the use of the pamphlets it sends. 
In this way it discovers quite definitely 
in a few months what kinds of material best 
suit each library community. 


The sources of supply of this unbound 
book literature are so many, and the meth- 
ods of getting the literature are so varied 
as to make it impossible to name and des- 
cribe them. But it may be well to sug- 
gest that the larger libraries of the state, 
and of the country at large, are often glad 
to supply in quantity to one address printed 
lists and suggestions of all kinds which 
they cannot afford to mail to each of a 
large number of libraries. Also it should 
be noted that the State of New Jersey is 
itself a very large publisher of pamphlet- 
books. Of these a great many would be 
used by patrons of small libraries if their 
librarians were advised by the Public 
Library Commission, as it makes its ship- 
ments from month to month, to give them 
ample publicity and with them, and with 
other pamphlets the Commission sends, to 
freshen constantly their stock of useful and 
up-to-date literature. Moreover, again, the 
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many departments and institutions of New 
Jersey which publish helpful and informing 
unbound books would surely welcome the 
opportunity which the Public Library Com- 
mission would them thru the 
plan suggested, of placing their publica- 
tions precisely where inquiry has shown 
they are wanted and will be used, and at 
no cost for wrapping, addressing or pos- 
tage. 

Miss Askew, organizer of the Public 
Library Commission of New Jersey, sug- 
gested at the Atlantic City meeting that 
the added cost to the Commission of this 
entire gathering and distributing of good 
books could perhaps be covered by a small 
addition to the Commission’s appropriation. 
This suggestion is a good one. I shall ask 
her if she will not make a beginning of a 
test of the whole plan by getting reprints 
of these notes and sending them to all New 
Jersey libraries. And this last sentence 
asks all librarians who receive a reprint of 
this note to tell Miss Askew what they 
think of the ideas it sets forth. 


give 


NEW YORK STATE MEETING SCHOLARSHIP 

Tue New York State Meeting Scholar- 
ship is for the purpose of encouraging and 
rewarding exceptionally good work on the 
part of librarians in the smaller commun- 
ities in New York State. The Commit- 
tee will award these honors with great care. 
and in strict accordance with established 
standards of excellence. 

The award will consist of a certificate of 
excellence from the N. Y. L. A. It will 
also include the privilege of attending the 
State meeting at Richfield Springs during 
the week of September 8th, railroad fares 
and $15.00 towards hotel expenses being 
paid out of the Scholarship fund. 

Only librarians in communities of 6000 
or less, in libraries which are entirely free 
and available to the public of the commun- 
ities concerned, will be eligible. The points 
to be considered are: 

1, Co-operation of the library with pub- 
lic schools; 2, Co-operation of the library 
with war activities; 3, Circulation per unit 
of population; 4, Percentage of increase in 
circulation during the last library year; 
5, Percentage of juvenile books in total 
number of books; 6, Value of the library 
as an educational factor in the community. 
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JIMMY THE JANITOR: A BIT OF LIFE 


By Ipa A. Kippgr, Librarian, Oregon State Agricultural College 


Jimmy finished dusting the reading room 
of the new library and stepped back to 
view it in all its impressiveness. A thrill 
passed thru his whole being, for this beauti- 
ful new library was the crown of his life 
and the love of his heart. 

It had been ten long years the dream of 
the gray haired librarian, who now sat in 
a quiet office of her own, and a warm bond 
of sympathy had sprung into being between 
her and Jimmy, the little old Irish janitor, 
when she discovered his love for the build- 
ing. 

Little Jimmy had struggled along thru 
life, having achieved a humble home, a 
good wife and five ambitious, sturdy daugh- 
ters. It was a proud day when Jimmy 
opened the door of that home and an- 
nounced that he had been chosen janitor of 
the beautiful new building which was the 
crown of the college. 

Jimmy was one of those quiet souls un- 
known to fame, unconsciously more con- 
cerned with being than with doing, and 
consequently walking steadily in the 
straight, if narrow, path of life which 
stretched before him. His Irish soul loved 
beauty and who shall tell of the unexpressed 
joy of his heart as he mounted the marble 
stairs and turned on the lights of that 
spacious reading room with its harmony of 
color and proportion. Jimmy could not 
have told you why he loved it, but if you 
had marred its beauty by so much as the 
tiniest scratch, you would have been flown 
at with the vehemence of a mother hen 
in defense of her brood of helpless chicks. 

As the days went by and Jimmy began 
to realize how much the beauty of the place 
depended upon him, he became the soul of 
devotion. Not a moment of the day but 
he was engaged in service to this queen 
of his heart, and the bond strengthened 
between the gray haired librarian and the 
little old janitor, and she often solaced her 
soul when the faculty, each in his eager 
desire to further his own department, laid 
siege with selfish insistence to funds which 
her sense of justice cried belonged to oth- 
ers; Jimmy's unselfish devotion was balm 
to her bruised spirit, and Jimmy, who 


thought he was doing only janitor’s work, 
was, by his unselfish devotion, acting the 
part of a surgeon of souls; for thus it is 
in this wonderful vale of life, one rises in 
the social scale by pushing others down, 
wounding with unconscious thrusts those 
who serve him or with him ;—always there 
is some humble soul, unconcerned with ris- 
ing, who in his placid journey lays healing 
hands of unselfishness upon the wounded, 
and thus they are sustained for further 
service. Jimmy coming into the office upon 
a faculty visitor often saw the flushed 
cheek and nervously tapping foot and would 
speak of something needed about the li- 
brary; the flush would die away, the foot 
cease its tapping, and Jimmy and the libra- 
rian would find themselves launched out 
upon the sea of love for their new library. 

Thus time went on and the librarian be- 
gan to wonder if Jimmy were not too good 
to be true, and thus it proved; for one 
morning she came upon an old, old man, 
aged unaccountably, and with face blanched 
as only the face of the old can blanch. 
“What is it, Jimmy?” she asked. “Oh, 
ma’am! I’ve got to leave the library. There 
are so many students who need work that 
they say they cannot keep me any longer.” 
“Oh, Jimmy!” she cried, and clasped the 
thin old hand, “What shall we do without 
you?” She meant, without his love for 
the library, but in these practical days we 
do not say in words what we mean, but 
her tone of grief poured balm upon poor 
Jimmy’s soul. 

Urgent protest to the Superintendent of 
Buildings that it was the poorest economy 
to let Jimmy go, that his love was an asset 
that could not be replaced, proved of no 
avail, and the morning soon came when 
Jimmy’s white head and beaming smile no 
longer greeted her, and when dirty tables 
and smudgy floors took their place, and the 
new library had lost its warmest, most vital 
beauty, the love and appreciation of its 
janitor; the days were far darker for that 

gray haired librarian, and she often ques- 
tioned whether the young, with all their 
strength, should have the way made easy 
for them at such expense to the old. 
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NOTES ON SOME SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


LA MUSEE ET BIBLIOTHEQUE DE LA GUERRE, PARIS* 
By Ratpu L. Power, Librarian College of Administration Library, Boston University. 


Tue origin of the French War Library 
and Museum was a small collection of 
printed matter and articles of interest in 
the war. It was established by M. Camille 
Block and his wife at the beginning of hos- 
tilities in 1914. They were both intensely 
interested in the undertaking and devoted 
a great deal of time and money in assem- 
bling the collections. The collection rap- 
idly grew in size and importance until it 
was necessary to secure an entire building 
to house the material. This was situated 
in the Rue du Colisée which is its present 
location. 

M. Block's original plan was to acquire 
a copy of every publication, in various 
languages, on the war. Periodicals, docu- 
ments of all descriptions, posters and so 
forth available thru private effort were 
included. The museum gathered material 
which had been produced thru or for 
the war or the ideas which had been 
inspired by it. The Library and Museum, 
in July, 1917, had become an important 
tho little known institution of the war. 
At that time it was purchased by the French 
government and, for administration pur- 
poses, placed under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts. The present director is M. George 
Bourdon. 

The accumulation in all sections of the 
Library and Museum has been too rapid 
and the personnel too small to classify and 
arrange the collected material for exhibit. 
This accounts for the fact that the public 
is not at the present time admitted. An- 
other reason is the total inadequacy of 
quarters which do not allow the proper 
display of museum property requiring con- 
siderable floor space. 

Yet the material now ready for. dis- 
play is intensely interesting. In the war 
poster collection there is space for each 


* Manuscript of this article received from France 
where Mr. Power has been with the American Expe 
ditionary Forces as a statistician since last spring. In 
the meantime he has been granted leave of absence 
as Business Administration Librarian and Curator 
of the Commercial Museum at the University. 


nationality thus enabling one to see the 
contrast in each type. “In the French pos- 
ters one sees the activity of supreme effort, 
those of the British show a set realism, 
the American bring out the bright color 
and broad contours of intelligent opti- 
mism, and the massive, somber black and 
white patches of figure of the German— 
like the Bismarck monument in Hamburg— 
sinister ponderosity and grim desperation.” 

Other rooms contain delicate fabrics, 
various hangings and heavy library tapes- 
tries, the designs of which some phase or 
aspect of the war has inspired. 

There are also paintings of the battle- 
fields by soldier artists, busts of generals, 
glass cases and cabinets of medals struck 
off to commemorate victories, etc., which 
fill up a great deal of floor space. 

The Library and Museum staff is made 
up of men and women civilians, and an 
army lieutenant and group of enlisted men 
detailed for the purpose. At the first of 
this year the staff numbered over sixty— 
a number insufficient for its needs. Esti- 
mates place the number of persons required 
to maintain the establishment at about one 
hundred. A certain number secure new 
material for the collections. Acquisitions 
are both by purchase and gift. A few are 
detailed to travel in search of available 
material. The remainder are organized for 
the regular routine of indexing, cata- 
loging, labeling te. 

The organization chart of the Library 
and Museum calls for two divisions, viz., 
as the name suggests, the library and the 
museum. Each division has several sec- 
tions, each under a section head. The 
Library is sub-divided as follows: French, 
Anglo-American, German, Latin Countries, 
Scandinavian, Russian, Periodicals and Ad- 
ministrative. The organization of the 
museum is identical, except for the elimin- 
ation of the last two sections. 

Until the Library and Museum are more 
logically arranged and classified one must 
have a special reason for entrance. At 
the present time, however, students who 
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wish to use the collection in connection 
with their work may visit the collections 
and make use of the reading rooms in the 
building. 

Thus thru this library and museum, 
devoted to specialized aims, does one re- 
ceive a rather unique impression of the 
war. The impression is quite dissimilar 
from the reality of facts and yet it is the 
only impression that will remain for those 
who view it as the war of antiquity. 

The French War Library and Museum 
filled a very definite place during the war 
as a working collection. It will now fill 
just as definite a place for historical and 
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research purposes, especially when it has 
been arranged and classified. 

We do not need in America a separate 
library and museum devoted to the great 
war. But we do need a library collection 
on the war in the national library, the Li- 
brary of Congress, and a museum collec- 
tion in the national museum of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. These two great edu- 
cational organizations are not slow to rec- 
ognize new fields of opportunity. Doubt- 
less steps have already been taken in this 
direction. After one has been in France 
a year it is an impossibility to keep abreast 
of happenings in the States. 


COMMERCIAL LIBRARIES IN LONDON 


Tue University of London has recently 
instituted degrees in commerce and it is 
proposed, as an adjunct to the new work, to 
form special collections of literature deal- 
ing with commercial matters in connection 
with existing London libraries. 

Current literature relating to commerce 
and industry is at present much scattered 
and often difficult of access. There is a 
pressing need for a collection, both in Eng- 
lish and fureign languages, varying from 
formal official documents to the latest mar- 
ket report, and including material which is 
not published or on sale in the ordinary 
way. The Lord Mayor of London is mak- 
ing a public appeal for assisting the pro- 
motion of commercial education in connec- 
tion with the University of London. 

There are in London and its suburbs an 
unusually large number of specialized col- 
lections. Generally these relate to the arts 
and sciences rather than to commercial and 
industrial subjects. Within the large num- 
ber of collections, however, there are sev- 
eral which may properly be classified as 
commercial. 

A small circulating library of bookkeep- 
ing and accountancy is located in Balfour 
House, Finsbury Pavement, E. C., by the 
London Association of Accountants under 
the direction of the Secretary. A some- 
what similar collection has also been assem- 
bled by the Institution of Certified Public 
Accountants in Coventry House, Finsbury, 
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E. C. This is likewise under the super- 
vision of the Institution’s Secretary. Ac- 
countancy was recognized as a profession 
in Great Britain long before it was in the 
United States and consequently these col- 
lections are much older than similar libra- 
ries in America. 

Another example of the same type of 
library is that of the Society of Incorpor- 
ated Accountants and Auditors where over 
5000 volumes on bookkeeping, accounting, 
auditing, legal works, and so forth, are 
located. Other subjects treated are the 
duties of the accountant in relation to aud- 
iting, trusteeship, bankruptcy and receiver- 
ships, together with the latest volumes of 
the public accounts of English municipali- 
ties. This excellent collection is for mem- 
bers of the Society and for students pre- 
paring for the examinations of the Society. 
One more accountancy library is that of 
the institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, Moorgate Place, E. C. 
There are 6000 or more volumes on book- 
keeping, accounting and law, including ref- 
erence books, reports and material of a mis- 
cellaneous nature. The main feature of the 
library is a section of 1000 volumes wholly 
on bookkeeping and accounting. This in- 
cludes the earliest printed work issued in 
Venice in 1494 and the first printed Eng- 
lish work known on the subject, London, 
1588, and other early works. A_ small 


assortment of commercial periodicals are 
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also received. The books are not circu- 
lated and access is allowed only to mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Edward W. Hulme has been librarian 
for many years of the Patent Office Library 
located in the Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, W. C., which was founded 
in 1855. There are approximately 130,000 
volumes comprising sets of the printed 
specifications, indexes and other publica- 
tions of the British Patent Office, patent 
specifications (full and abridged) of nearly 
40 other countries, and reference books 
relating to the applied arts and sciences. 
The classification scheme is minutely divid- 
ed as is quite natural in a collection of this 
sort. The library is cpen to the public 
daily for reference, and catalogs of dif- 
ferent sections of the collection have been 
published from time to time. 

The County Hall Library in Spring Gar- 
dens, S. W., is under the supervision of the 
Clerk of the Council. It is under the con- 
trol of the London County Council and 
contains the collection which belonged to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. Addi- 
tions have been made by the Council and 
There are nine sec- 


it is kept up to date. 
tions in the arrangement as follows: munic- 
ipal histories and records, London history 
and records, local government, London local 


government, local taxation, London local 
taxation, statistics, local government ser- 
vices, and general reference books. The li- 
brary is mostly for the convenience of 
Council members but is open to others on 
application. 

The Institute of Bankers, Clement’s 
Lane, E. C., has a library for the reference 
and circulating use of its members. It is 
under the immediate direction of the Insti- 
tute Secretary and numbers over five thous- 
and volumes. The material selected relates 
mainly to economic subjects, viz., banking, 
currency, etc. Besides regular texts and 
reference works it includes parliamentary 
reports and a few business periodicals. 

In Oxford Court the London Chamber of 
Commerce maintains a library of nearly five 
thousand volumes devoted to the collection 
of commercial and legal hand books, cus- 
toms and tariff works, and directories of the 
larger countries of the world. The size of 
the library necessitates a regular librarian 
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in charge. The members of the Chamber 
and their representatives are entitled to 
make use of the collection at all times. 

Another fairly specialized commercial 
library is that which belongs to the Char- 
tered Institute of Secretaries where there 
are several thousand books kept on account- 
ing, banking, law, economics, etc. This is 
kept up to date for City Secretaries who 
are members of the organization. 

The British Library of Political Science 
at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science contains a representative 
collection of over 50,000 volumes under the 
librarianship of Mr. H. B. Headicar. In 
it there are housed standard works on 
political science, economics and administra- 
tion with a special collection of 50,000 
pamphlets classified by subjects. Its special 
departments or shelves include: the W. M. 
Aeworth Transport Collection, on the 
administration and economics of railways, 
shipping, etc., which was formed from 
funds given by the greater railway com- 
panies in the United Kingdom; the F. H. 
Keeling Collection on child labor; the rail- 
way library of Lt. H. W. P. Sarson; the 
H. H. Hutchinson and various other special 
collections. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company's Library of 
Economic Literature, presented fifteen years 
ago to the University of London, is a col- 
lection of 45 years growth. It is “intended 
to serve as a basis for the study of the 
industrial, commercial, monetary and finan- 
cial history of the United Kingdom, as well 
as the development of economic science gen- 
erally.” The library has 45,000 volumes 
and pamphlets relating to money and bank- 
ing, history of trade, commercial law, trans- 
portation, mercantile marine, foreign trade, 
industries, trade unionism and statistics. It 
also includes a representative collection of 
American economics, a special railway col- 
lection, the Oastler collection on factories, 
the Sabatier on French mometary history, 
and complete sets of economic periodicals. 
Special attention has been paid to expert 
classification and cataloging of the library. 

The Goldsmiths’ Library is one of the 
most complete economic libraries in the 
world. It is open for research and refer- 
ence only. Mr. Reginald A. Rye is the 
Goldsmiths’ and the University of London 
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Librarian. He has held the position for 
many years and has made a special study 
of existing collections in the City of Lon- 
don. 

There are libraries maintained by several 
firms in London which are interesting to 
note. The Grocers’ Company has a collec- 
tion relating to the City and City Compan- 
ies. The Coachmakers’ Company’s Library 
has several hundred volumes on coach build- 
ing, harness making and allied industries. 
The Cordwainers’ Company’s Library of 
over 500 volumes is devcted to London 
topography; that of the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany on scientific and historical works relat- 
ing to fish and fisheries; and the Ironmon- 
gers’ Company on ironwork. 

The Guildhall Library, King Street, F. 
C., with approximately 150,000 books ranks 
second in the public reference libraries of 
London. It contains, among other special 
collections, the libraries of the Clockmakers’ 
Company and the Gardeners’ Company 
which contain works on the subjects with 
which the companies are concerned and on 
Londen topography. It is also the deposi- 
tory of the libraries of the Spectacle Mak- 
ers’ Company and the Cooks’ Company. 

In addition to commercial collections in 
the City of London there are numerous 
libraries of technology, chief among which 
are those located in the technical schools 
and colleges. The Technical College, Fins- 
bury, maintains four departmental collec- 
tions devoted to mechanical engineering, 
electrical engineering, chemistry and applied 
arts. Other institutions containing tech- 
nology collections include: Northern Poly- 
technic, chemistry, physics, engineering and 
building; Sir John Cass Technical Insti- 
tute, science and art and their application 
to industry: Battersea Polytechnic, scien- 
tific and technical; Woolwich Polytechnic, 
scientific and engineering; City and Guilds 
College, civil, mechanical and electrical 
engineering; and Northampton Polytechnic. 
As a general rule, however, these collections 
are restricted to students and are not open 
to the general public. 

There are scattered all over London many 
specialized collections which, perhaps, might 
be classified as commercial but which are 
not included within this article. Roughly 
these cover the following groups: Engineer- 
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ing, architecture, building and construction, 
chemistry, gas manufacture, insurance, sta- 
tistics, printing, shipbuilding, topography. 
and so forth. Public libraries have not as 
yet any special provision for commercial 
departments such as we find in the larger 
American cities. 

The majority of librarians in London’s 
special libraries mentioned herewith were 
above the military age of Great Britain. 
Consequently they remained at their posts 
during the Great War. This explains the 
absence of the names of librarians of spec- 
ial collections in the honor roll of Lon- 
don’s library personnel. 

“After the war” plans will undoubtedly 
include plans for a more determined effort 
to co-ordinate commercial information in 
the City of London, to prevent duplication 
of material, to make such material easier of 
access, and to provide means of making 
known the location of collections dealing 
with specific phases of the industrial and 
commercial world. Such a scheme would 
be along the lines already worked out to 
a certain extent in some American cities. 
According to reports received, a few pro- 
gressive English cities have lately shown 
activity along these lines thru the very 
tangible co-operation of chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade and other local 
organizations. Cities which have contem- 
plated or have already instituted commer- 
cial libraries include Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Coventry, Bradford, Bristol and Man- 
chester. 

Technical library methods have not been 
mentioned in this article. As a rule what 
we call “special” methods in the United 
States, for want of a better name, are little 
used in Great Britain. By this I mean the 
intricate systems of filing, tabbing, index- 
ing, special card catalog or _ indexes, 
treatment of loose leaf material, pamphlets, 
etc. Classification and cataloging are gen- 
erally adapted, more or less, to the needs 
of each particular library. 

Commercial and other types of special- 
ized collections are bound to increase in 
number and usefulness both in England and 
in America. As a supplement to the ever- 
increasing efficiency of the public library 
they are gomg to pay for themselves over 
and over again. 
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A LIBRARY OF TRADE CATALOGS 


By Grace L. Coox, Catalog Librarian, Engineering Library, Columbia University 


SrrictLy speaking in the world of com- 
merce by the term trade catalog is meant 
a book, which is a compilation of the mer- 
chandise for sale by various firms grouped 
together by a jobbing house for the needs 
of a particular branch of trade, such as 
the large quarto volume of Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co., those of the Northwest- 
ern Electric Company, the John Simmons 
Hardware Co., etc. However, for the pur- 
pose for which catalogs are needed at Co- 
lumbia University and thruout this article 
a trade catalog is considered to mean any- 
thing published by a firm illustrative of 
their product whether in the form of a 
price list, a technical bulletin or monograph, 
or the more usual form, namely, a booklet- 
combination of a list of products, with 
explanations, tables and technical data. 
While primarily designed to sell something 
most trade publications are far from being 
mere advertising material, for they contain 
detailed descriptions of apparatus with dia 
grams and tables often not to be found in 
a text-book, experimental data, tests, cost 
data and similar information. Until one 
begins to work with the material constantly 
flowing from the great manufacturing 
firms, one is unaware of the positive value 
and infinite variety of much of this output. 

The gathering of catalogs for use in the 
engineering classes at Columbia University 
was begun by Dr. C. E. Lucke, and his 
associates of the Mechanical Engineering 
Department. For some time these catalogs 
had been given out by the department with- 
out any great success in having them re- 
turned by the students. Such a state of 
affairs could not go on, as it involved a 
constant re-ordering of catalogs with the 
attendant drain on the resources of the 
manufacturers and much clerical work by 
the department. This condition of “dimin- 
ishing return” and the establishment of the 
graduate school in engineering on a six- 
year basis led to the creation of a definite 
department of trade catalogs as part of the 
Engineering Library (Miss E. D. Lee, li- 
brarian) with a trained librarian in charge 
who was to devote all her time to this work 


of organizing the library and reference 
collection. 

The first thing to be done was to devise 
some method of arrangement which in the 
shortest space of time would enable the 
librarian to know what was in the collection. 
A rough arrangement by courses had been 
attempted, but this was most unsatisfactory, 
as the same catalogs were used by several 
classes and in many cases an unnecessary 
mental agility was required to decide where 
in the maze of 10,000 catalogs the “one 
with the red cover used in Professor X’s 
class” might be. The subject arrangement 
with a more or less fixed location was 
adopted as being the simplest considering 
the great variety in size of the catalogs and 
even greater variety of bookcases, cabinets, 
ete., at our disposal. The sections and 
shelves were lettered and numbered re- 
spectively, and a card made showing the 
name of the manufacturer, name and date 
of the catalog, and below, under dates from 
1916 on, a place for inventory. This con- 
stituted our shelf list, and, used in con- 
nection with manila cards listing all firms 
whose catalogs we had in quantity, which 
were placed behind appropriate guides, gave 
a sufficient key to what we had and where 
it was located. Asa card catalog had been 
started showing a grouping of the catalogs 
used in certain courses, it was a simple 
matter to continue this, so that a catalog 
could be found if asked for by the courses. 
\ll material was stamped and new catalogs 
also were stamped with the date received. 
Properly all catalogs should have been 
marked with the location number, but this 
was considered undesirable as the arrange- 
ment was felt to be merely a temporary 
expedient. There is no doubt that a scheme 
of classification will have to be made and 
the catalogs marked in accordance there- 
with. 

In addition to this library of catalogs 
we have a reference collection covering 
the publications of more than 1800 firms, 
including material on all variations of engi- 
neering requirements. There are many 
ways of arranging this collection which 
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appeal to the librarian, but finally, the 
simplest being the quickest seemed the best, 
and the alphabetical scheme by name of 
manufacturer was decided upon. A full 
index to the collection by name and sub- 
ject was made with a Cutter number for 
each firm name to facilitate the alphabetiz- 
ing and replacing of catalogs in the files. 
There is also a sort of check-list of manu- 
facturers kept by checking the name list in 
the Thomas Register of American Manu- 
facturers. In one sense this may seem 
superfluous but it takes only a few moments 
and often an answer can be given thus more 
quickly than by consulting the card index. 

The problem of keeping the catalogs was 
a puzzling one as we could not have verti- 
cal files plus cases for various reasons, tho 
this seems to me to be the best combination 
of equipment for this material. As a sub- 
stitute the convenient Princeton file made 
by the Library Bureau was adopted as fur- 
nishing the most serviceable and suitable 
means of housing a miscellaneous pamphlet 
collection. It makes, if you can visualize it, 
a perpendicular vertical file! 

A small attempt has also been made to 
keep a card index of material on costs and 
prices, but the war with its disruption and 
alteration of values has practically stopped 
this for the time being. As an aid to the 
students making up specifications and esti- 
mates, the value of such a file is readily 
seen. The house organs are often maga- 
zines of real worth, containing much of 
permanent value. It is to these that we 
look for material not yet incorporated in 
books, and it is this which gives value to 
this material. In one afternoon inquiries 
have come for catalogs on wire mesh, blast 
furnaces, shapers and planers, heating and 
ventilating apparatus. There has been a 
constantly growing appreciation of this ref- 
erence collection. As interest gravitates 
from one subject to another, special ex- 
hibits have been made, such as collections 
of automobiles, marine engines, aviation 
material, etc. The student who has had 
to examine and write a report on the cata- 
logs of appartus required in the course on 
Power, for instance, naturally has been edu- 
cated in the idea of what he can get from 
a catalog, and, what is more important both 
for him and the manufacturer, how to judge 


a catalog. He naturally comes to the Cata- 
log Library for his answer to a multitude 
of questions. The impartial placing of the 
actual manufacturers’ catalog before the 
engineer-to-be cannot but be of inestimable 
service to him in the future when face to 
face with the practical application of his 
knowledge. 

Perhaps it has occurred to some to won- 
der how we obtain such a large number of 
catalogs. The constant reading of technical 
journals keeps one informed of new ap- 
paratus and processes, and much corre- 
spondence is necessary to obtain the publi- 
cations. The students are the engineers 
and buyers of the future, however, and no 
more legitimate or better publicity can be 
imagined than this co-operation sought 
from the manufacturer. We are not able 
to even approach the ideal, of course; lack 
of funds and limitations of time and space 
prevent one even being satisfied. That such 
collections as the above are needed has 
been proven, and that somewhere a complete 
collection, as complete as is humanly pos- 
sible, should be kept, is hardly debatable. 
The question is where ought it to be and 
who will finance it? 


THE SALMON COLLECTION IN 7HE 
NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY 
COLLEGE LIBRARY 
A collection of books which has come 
as a gift to the Roswell P. Flower Library 
of the New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege at Cornell University is the library 

of the late Dr. Daniel Elmer Salmon. 
This group of books was on the shelves 
of the Veterinary College of George 
Washington University until the closing 
of that college due to war conditions. The 
Dean, Dr. Buckingham, then gave to the 
Flower Library the Salmon Collection con- 
sisting of about five hundred bound vol- 
umes and pamphlets. Two scrapbooks are 
included which contain articles concern- 
ing the Bureau of Animal Industry and 
the work of the great veterinarian him- 
self. These show the live stock interests 
of the country and the advancement of 
veterinary science in a rather minute way 
over a period of fifteen years. 
By Frances B. van Zant, Librarian, New 
York State Veterinary College. 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIBRARIES 


edition of the Encyclopedia 


The 
Americana which is in preparation has an 
article written for the general reader by 
John Cotton Dana of the Newark Free 
Public Library on Commercial and Indus- 


new 


trial libraries, wherein the function of 
these special libraries is demonstrated by 
a statement of the factors which have 
brought them into existence. These are 
the recent rapid development of certain 
manufacturing, commercial and financial 
methods and of extensions and modifica- 
tions in the use of print in the preserva- 
tion and distribution of knowledge, leading 
tv a great increase in the number of books 
and journals of business—by business being 
here meant management of persons and 
things and not the science or technique of 
making or transporting things. “Great 
organizations soon found that they needed, 
for their proper growth, all the knowledge, 
wisdom, technique, science and suggestion 
anywhere to be found; that they needed 
to know every day all that all inquirers, in 
the special field of each organization, had 
learned the previous day; that they needed, 
in fact, as complete a collection as could 
be made of the recent, and of some of 
the older, books, journals and pamphlets 
on their activities; that they needed not 
only to have these at hand, but also to 
have them so arranged, filed and indexed 
as to bring out all they contained of value 
to them; and that they needed to have that 
part of their contents which particularly 
fitted their work digested, arranged by 
topics and presented daily, weekly or 
monthly to all the directors of special ac- 
tivities in their whole army of workers. 
“A commercial or industrial library, then, 
is the resultant of two things,—the great 
modern growth of organizations and the 


great modern flood of business, technical 
and scientific literature; and it is, briefly, a 
carefully controlled collection of such 


printed material, relating to the work of 
the organization which it serves, as a 
librarian, expert in print, and his assistants 
can gather, index, digest and present to all 
its personnel.” 

The following list of references which, 
thru the courtesy of Mr. George E. Rines, 


Editor of the Encyclopadia Americana, we 
are permitted to print, is intended, says Mr 
Dana, merely as a directory to those 
seeking information on the subject. 

\ list of special libraries appears each 
year in the American Library Annual, $s, 
R. R. Bowker Company, 241 West 37th 


street, New York city. Gives brief state 
ment about each library. 
The New York Special Libraries Asso- 


ciation maintains an employment registry 
and a permanent exhibit of forms and 
methods used by members of association at 
the Municipal Library, Room 
512, Municipal Building, New York city. 
Tueory, Poticies Mernops oF 
COMMERCIAL LIBRARIES 
number of Liprary JourNAI 


Reference 


Busines 
April 1917. $4 year, single copy 35 cents 
R. R. Bowker Company, 241 West 37th 
street, New York City. Consult index to 
LIBRARY JOURNAL for individual articles. 


Lee, G. W., Commercial Research 


(1909). Stone and Webster. Milk street, 

Boston. Pamphlet sent on request 
Johnson, FE. M., Training of the busi 

ness Librarian. Spectal Libraries, Noven 


ber, 1917, p. 
Buell, 
Business Men. 


14t-144. 
Sources of Information fo: 
Spec tal Libraries, October 


142-144. 

Lapp. J. A.. Organized Information in 
the Uses of Business. Special Libraries, 
\pril 1915, p. 57-61. 

Gifford, W. S., Suggestions for Making 
a Business Library Practical. Special Lt 
braries, June 1915, p. 100-104. 

Johnson, FE. M., Special Library and 
Some of Its Problems. Special Libraries 


December 1915, p. 157-161. 


Handy, D. N., The Library as a Busi 


ness Asset—when and how. Special 1: 
braries, October 1912, p. 162-165. 

Marion, G. E., The Special Library 
Field. Special Librarics, March to18, 
59-04. 

Kerr, FE., Building up the Special 
Library. Special Libraries, April 1918, p 
95-90. 


Growth of a Big Idea. 
September-October 1918. 


Lapp, J. A., 
Special Libraries 


p. 157-159. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Bibliography of Library Economy for 
Business Librarians. In Power, R. L. 
Boston’s Special Libraries, p. 121-127. $1. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 


Bibliography of Articles Relating to In- 
dustrial Libraries. Special Libraries, Feb- 
ruary IQII, p. 12. 


Meyer, H. H. B., Select List of Refer- 
ences on Special Libraries. Special Libra- 
ries, October 1912, p. 172-176. 


List of Descriptions of Special Libra- 
ries Appearing in Special Libraries, 1914 
Special Libraries, November 1914, p. 133- 
134. 


[May, 


Meyer, H. H. B., List of References on 
Business Libraries, and the Relation of 
the Business Library to the Business Man. 
Special Libraries, November 1917, p. 147- 
149. 

Special Libraries, published by the Spec- 
ial Libraries Association, monthly, 1910 to 
date, 70 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
Subscription, 10 issues, $2.50; single cop- 
ies, 25 cents. Principal source of informa- 
tion. 


Public Affairs Information Service. H. 
W. Wilson Company, 958 University ave- 
nue, New York. Indexes articles and 
books about industrial and commercial li- 
braries and announces establishment of new 
libraries, etc. 


TRAINING FOR BUSINESS LIBRARIANS 


Discussing the future training of the 
business librarian in the Jan.-Feb. number 
of Special Libraries, Mr. Frank K. Walter 
says that special courses in library schools 
or schools of business are likely to be an 
increasing source of supply to the business 
library. Few business men have a bent 
for librarianship, and few libraries permit 
much to be done in the way of systematic 
training of apprentices in anything but 
the clerical type of work. But the library 
school or school of business usually selects 
its students with some care, choosing those 
with a foundation of general training on 
which to build their special experience. 

“If the demand,” he says, “for business 
librarians continues to increase so that a 
steady supply of specially trained candi- 
dates is justified certain adjustments in 
the courses of the two-year schools and, 
to a lesser extent, in the one-year schools, 
are very probable. It is unlikely that less 
theoretical training in the aggregate will 
prove desirable. The competent business 
librarian must be a master of technique 
and must know when to elaborate as well 
as when to simplify. . . If he renders 
the quick and accurate service which his 
employers have a right to expect from 
him, he must be an expert in reference 
work, a skilled bibliographer and annotater 


and a versatile indexer and cataloger. 
Change in form and emphasis in the course 
will be desirable. Shoe-string librarians 
like shoe-string speculators are likely to 
“go broke.” Increased attention to biblio- 
graphical method, practice in digesting 
English and foreign technical literature, 
library surveys of selected industries and 
corporations, considerable practice in com- 
piling and annotating general and specific 
articles on sociological and economic ques- 
tions, filing and a comparative study of 
specific methods in use in typical business 
libraries might well take the place of cer- 
tain phases of cataloging, book selection, 
library history, reference work, some sub- 
ject bibliography, and public library ad- 
ministration. The theory of classification 
might well receive more attention. 

But specialization can easily be over- 
done. Method, rather than subject matter 
is what is taught in any good library train- 
ing class or school. The business librarian 
of the future will succeed by reason of a 
broader knowledge of social science, of a 
better educational background, greater 
mental alertness and adaptability and not 
by the discovery of anything really new in 
library organization, or even the applica- 
tion of much in the way of method or device 
essentially peculiar to business libraries. 
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PUBLICITY FOR LIBRARIES 


ConpucTED By FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


Tue difficulties of the librarian who tries 
to interest the people of his community in 
his library and the service it has to offer 
are complicated by the fact that most of 
the really “interesting” items about the 
library and what it is doing are not such 
things as impress the solid—and often 
stolid—business man as being of any par- 
ticular consequence. And since it is to 
the business men of the community that 
the library, like all other community insti- 
tutions, must look ultimately for support, 
anything that serves to bring home to the 
business man the fact that the library is 
something more than “a free créche and 
a hang-out for the unemployed,” as I have 
heard one big city library contemptuously 
described, is good publicity. Always pro- 
vided that the library is ready to “deliver 
the goods” as advertised. 

Just now the stimulus given to indus- 
trial readjustments by the ending of the 
war and the gradual return to industry of 
three or four million young men, gives 
the library a “talking point” of real value 
in the effort to “sell” its service to the sub- 
stantial people of its community. Amer- 
ican employers are beginning, in a quite 
surprising way, to realize that the educa- 
tion of their employees has other effects 
than merely to make them discontented 
and to impel them to ask for more wages; 
they are learning that the better educated 
worker is worth more wages, because he 
can earn more for his employer. Of 
course, anyone can point out many excep- 
tions to this as to any other broad general- 
ization; but it is, nevertheless, one of the 
most hopeful phenomena of the times that 
in every community there are now to be 
found employers of labor, including many 
of the largest industrial concerns, who look 
with favor upon efforts to help the worker 
to knowledge that will assist him in his 
efforts to improve his own economic status. 

This combination of circumstances has 
greatly widened a field of service which 
many libraries have long occupied in part 
but the full possible scope of which compar- 
atively few had grasped. I am referring 


now specifically to the appeal to the worker, 
the employed artisan, rather than of the 
appeal to the business or professional man 
of the employer class. “Business branches” 
and other well-known means of approach to 
the latter group are not necessarily the 
most effective ways of reaching the former, 
though, of course, much the same appeal— 
to the dollars-in-your-pocket sort of self- 
interest—is applicable to both classes, 
though different methods may frequently 
have to be used. 

It goes without saying that no librarian 
can appeal successfuly either to business 
men or to wage-earners so long as he or 
she is enveloped, through the influence of 
heredity, habit, environment or just plain 
snobbishness, in an aura of professional 
superiority, surmounted by a halo of lit- 
erature-worship. I have known librarians 
of that sort; I don’t know whether any 
more of them exist or not. But I know 
how easy it is to fall unconsciously into 
the habit of “talking down” to folk who 
stand lower in the social scale or whose 
mental equipment is not geared to the 
appreciation of Henry James; I know, too, 
how sharply the individual so patronized 
resents it, tho with characteristic Amer- 
ican politeness he may not always show it. 
It is an attitude not uncommon in teach- 
ers, though great teachers never have it. 
The man who said that “ Mark Hopkins on 
one end of a log and a student on the other 
made a college” paid a double tribute to 
the greatness of the famous president of 
Williams; he was not only great at impart- 
ing knowledge but he was great enough to 
sit astraddle of the same log with his pupil, 
without affectation or the appearance of 
condescending in so doing. 

Once the right note is struck, however, 
there is sure to be a gratifying response to 
the library’s offer of help for the wage- 
earner who wants to make more for and ot 
himself; out of this form of service, too, 
may be shaped publicity for the library as 
a whole in the local newspapers. It is not 
sufficient, as I have pointed out in previ- 
vus articles, for the library to advertise 
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its service to the folk whom it would 
serve; it must also advertise the fact that 
it is rendering such service to the inter- 
ests upon which it depends for financial 
support. 

The appeal of the library to the busi- 
ness man may not be as limited as is 
charged by Professor Edgar James Swift, 
who recently announced his conclusion that 
business men do not like to use libraries 
but prefer to own their books, tho that, 
of course, is true of everyone who can 
afford to own books. The business man, 
however, is much more likely to be im- 
pressed with the library as a useful insti- 
tution when he learns that his employees 
are getting something of value out of it, 
than he is by newspaper stories about the 
children’s room. The librarian of one of 
the largest Eastern cities told me recently 
that one of his trustees did not know until 
after he had been elected to that position 
that the public library was anything but 
“a place for children to get picture-books.” 

Newspapers print stories about the chil- 
dren’s department because stories about 
children and anything that relates to chil- 
dren are interesting reading. That is why 
the public schools always get more space 
in the newspapers than does the library; 
everyone is interested in children and the 
editors know it. Library news is usually 
printed under protest, not always audible to 
the librarian; this is not because of any 
prejudice against the library but because it 
is so difficult to dramatize its everyday 
functions. But once let the library begin 
to help workingmen to better their condi- 
tion, to lend a hand in the climb of John 
Smith up the ladder of success, and you 
have a dramatic theme that needs only 
concrete instances to make back-page news; 
the back-page ranking next to front page 
in the newspaper scheme of things. “Dick 
Whittington” is one of the three or four 
“type plots” that is always, in theatrical 
parlance, a “sure-fire hit.” It ranks with 
“The Sleeping Beauty” and “Cinderella” 
among the cosmic themes that the world 
never tires of. 

Once the workers begin to use the library, 
the “Dick Whittington” stories may be 
found, if there is someone on the library 
staff clever enough to find them. They 


have to be dug up. The young man who 
has been studying the literature of soap- 
fat rendering may never walk up to the 
librarian’s desk and say: “Sir, a year ago 
1 was an humble street-cleaner; today | 
am the sole proprietor of my own gar- 
bage-collection route; all I am I owe to 
the Public Library!” The chances are he 
would never mention it. But two or three 
years ago the New York Public Library 
issued a bulletin of many pages crammed 
full of examples of just such actual, prac- 
tical help given by the library workers— 
and employers, too—any one of which could 
have been “followed up” and developed into 
the sort of a newspaper feature article that 
the public dearly loves to read—a story of 
success. 

All this is not especially concrete, but 
it contains the germs of some of the prin- 
ciples of publicity that have been tried and 
tested in actual practice and found to work. 

he man who knows most about publicity 
in your city is the editor of your livest 
newspaper; his job and the money suc- 
cess of his paper depend upon his accurate 
and instant knowledge of what the public 
will read and what it doesn't care about. 
He wants parents as readers, so he prints 
school news. He wants the wage-earners 
as readers; by and large they are the cus- 
tomers most of his advertisers are trying to 
sell their wares to. He will print any- 
thing he thinks will interest the wage- 
earners, but if he doesn’t print the library's 
appeal in the way the library would like 
to have it printed, it is nine times out of 
ten because he sees in it some of the faults, 
of condescension, of absence of dramatic 
strength, of “highbrowism,” that I have 
here referred to. 


A HINT ON EXTENSION WORK 
“It’s no good writing down lists of 
books for farmers and compiling five-foot 
book shelves; you've got to zo out and 
visit the people yourself—take the books to 
them, talk with teachers and bully the edi- 
tors of country newspapers and farm maga- 
zines, and tell the children stories—and 
little by little you begin to get good books 
circulating in the veins of the nation. It's 
a great work, mind you.”—CuHrisTopHerR 

Morey in “Parnassus on Wheels.” 
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The critical report of the survey of the 
Soston Public Library made in May, 1918, 
at the request of the trustees, by Mr. Edwin 
H. Anderson, Director of the New York 
Public Library; Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, Li- 
brarian of the St. Louis Public Library and 
the late William Howard Brett, Librarian 
of the Cleveland Public Library, has just 
been made public in the report of the 
library for the year ending January 31, 

The report signed by Mr. Anderson and 
Dr. Bostwick (Mr. Brett having died before 
it was sent in, but having been fully in 
accord as to its substance and spirit) reads 
in part as follows: 

“We have gone over the Central Library, 
visiting each department: we have visited 
a considerable number of the Branch Li- 
braries and Reading Rooms, and we have 
talked freely with members of the Library 
staff of all grades and periods of service. 
From these sources the following con- 
clusions have been reached: 

“1. The Boston Board of Trustees con- 
trols directly a large amount of administra- 
tive detail that in other libraries is under 
the charge of the librarian. It meets weekly, 
approves all book purchases by titles and 
authorizes expenditures for supplies by 
itemized lists. It does not necessarily ap 
prove the Librarian’s recommendations for 
appointments or promotions; and it, or its 
individual members receive and act upon 
applications and complaints from members 
of the staff, independently of action thereon 
by the Librarian. These things are done, 
so far as we know, in no other American 
library. The usual custom is for the 
Board to convene not oftener than once a 
month, and then either directly or thru 
committees to act on recommendations of 
the librarian in such a way as to give 
him large discretion, so that separate items 
need not necessarily be discussed or acted 
upon by the Board. This course seems 
to us most likely to develop a strong execu- 
tive with initiative, such as is needed in 
every large institution, public or private. 

“The Board, of course, is the ultimate 
authority in the Library. The Librarian, 
however, is not only its executive, subject 
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to its orders, but also its professional ex- 
pert and adviser. We believe that a 
lack of this confidential relation between 
the Board and its Librarian has been an 
injury to the Library in the past and is 
so at the present time. 

“2, We find that the Library staff, altho 
in the main composed of intelligent and 
interested assistants, and with some nota 
ble instances of professional skill and 
knowledge, is somewhat out of touch with 
the trend of the library movement in other 
cities throughout the country. Few mem- 
bers of it have ever worked in any other 
library or have any familiarity with 
methods outside of their own institution. 
Few have been trained in library schools 
where the teaching of comparative methods 
gives a broad view. Altho there is in 
Boston a library school of the first grade— 
that at Simmons College—there seems to 
have been no effort to make use of it in 
training material for the Public Library 
work. 

“The feeling among a large number of 
the staff is distinctly hostile to the employ- 
ment of persons outside of Boston. This 
under the conditions already noted means 
very largely the employment of untrained 
persons, often of limited education, re- 
ceiving these in the lower grades of the 
staff and promoting them from time to 
time. This works well in some instances, 
but it is not a desirable general policy. A 
large public library should receive new 
hlood from without continually and _ it 
should itself act as a feeder to other 
libraries. 

“3. Lack of organic connection with 
some training body has already been briefly 
touched upon. Simmons College has been 
mentioned because it is an already existing 
body doing good work. Affiliation with it 
would benefit the Library by furnishing it 


‘with a training agency of the first class 


and it would benefit the college by pro- 
viding a system in which the students could 
do practical work as part of their training. 
<a It may be, however, that the Bos- 
ton Public Library may prefer to establish 
its own training agency, as some other 
large public libraries have done. 
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The establishment of a library training 
course, however, would absolutely require 
the employment of teachers from without, 
and would seem to be unnecessary duplica- 
tion. In this particular case, the present 
resources of the city seem ample to meet 
the emergency. 

“4. This Commission is deeply sensible 
of the Library's inadequate income. 
Professional librarians of training and ex- 
perience cannot be attracted from other 
fields without the offer of adequate salaries. 
Proper training in connection with the Li- 
brary itself will cost money, whether ob- 
tained by affiliation or the establishment of 
a new department. This is undeniable. 
But we would point out that adequate sup- 
port is itself to a considerable extent de- 
pendent on popular appreciation of the 
library's services. Public opinion has often 
forced, from a city government, reluctant 
support of a public institution. Now there 
is a general opinion among librarians, 
whether well-founded or not, that the Bos- 
ton Public Library has not of late years 
retained its relative standing among Ameri- 
can libraries. Its position was once one of 
pre-eminence, but it is so no longer. We 
find that this opinion is shared to a greater 
or less degree by many citizens of Boston 
whose influence should count heavily in 
such matters as these. It is possible that 
indications of a change of policy, together 
with a clear demonstration that further 
change must be dependent on increased 
income, might be effective in placing the 
public opinion of the city so solidly behind 
the Library that adequate support would 
follow as a matter of course. 


“Our recommendations, so far as they 
can be formulated, are: 

“1, That the by-laws of the Board be 
amended so as to admit of monthly meet- 
ings and that the routine of these meet- 
ings be so changed as not to require 
approval of all purchases or appointments 
in detail by the entire Board. 

“2. That the Board discourage, by for- 
mal resolution, the reception of complaints 
or requests from members of the staff, 
singly or collectively, either by the whole 
Board, or by individual members. 

“3. That effort be made to develop in 
the staff a feeling of professional esprit 
de corps as librarians and to discourage the 
attitude that consideration is due its mem- 
bers as a local body of municipal office 
holders; that high-grade positions be filled 
freely where necessary by appointments 
from without, and that long service in one 
grade be not regarded as prima facie evi- 
dence of fitness for promotion to a higher 
grade. 

“4. That for all library positions, other 
than those of messengers and the clerical 
and janitorial force, preliminary training 
or experience should be a sine qua non, and 
that steps should be taken to give inex- 
perienced persons an opportunity for train- 
ing, either in direct connection with the 
Library or thru some school in affili- 
ation with it. 

“s. That an effort be made thru well- 
considered publicity to inform the public 
with regard to the benefits of these changes 
of policy and of the fact that these require 
for their complete realization, an increased 
income.” 


STATUS OF THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts librarians packed a 
legislative committee hearing at the State 
house, Boston, on March 17th. Miss Kath- 
arine P. Loring, Ex-President’ of the 
Massachusetts Library Club, conducted the 
presentation of witnesses in opposition to 
the recommendation of Thomas W. White, 
Supervisor of Administration, which pro- 
vides that the Library Commission be put 
under the supervision of the State Board 
of Education and that the board of five 


unpaid Library Commissioners cease to 
exist. 

This consolidation of boards and com- 
missions is necessary in order to bring 
the one hundred departments within the 
twenty which are allowed by the recent 
amendment to the constitution of the Com- 
monwealth. The Department of Educa- 
tion is the logical place into which the Li- 
brary Commission would naturally come. 
In stating at the hearing his reasons for 
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discontinuing the Board of Free Public 
Library Commissioners, Supervisor White 
pointed out that as the Library Commission 
did a great deal of work for foreigners in 
seeing to it that books are put into public 
libraries which are of value to immigrants 
who wish to be American citizens, and in 
carrying out many lines of Americaniza- 
tion work, this function might well be in- 
corporated under the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion which is suggested as a part of the 
new Department of Education. More- 
over, he suggested that as the Commission 
had founded libraries in cities and towns 
in accordance with the acts which estab- 
lished it, the board was no longer needed. 
The testimony of the trustees and librarians 
brought out the fact that the immigration 
work was only a part of the good that the 
Commission renders to the state and that 


RECENT MOTION PICTURES BASED 


These pictures have been selected for 
listing by The National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures: 

The Big Little Person, 6 reels, Universal. 
Star—Mae Murray. 

A deaf child’s romance, based on Rebecca Hopper 
Eastman’s novel of the same name 
Bolshevism, Select, 6 reels. All star. 

Socialistic drama which brings out the real good 
sincere socialism can work, and the horrors and 
degradations which follow in the pathway of the 
present system of Russian Liberalism. Adapted 
from the novel “Comrades” by Thomas Dixon 
The Captain’s Captain, 5 reels, Vitagraph. 

Star—Alice Joyce. 

Picturization of James A. Cooper's Cape Cod 
romance published under the title “Cap'n Abe 
Storekeeper.” 

Child of M’Sieu, Triangle, 5 reels. Star 
Baby Marie Osborne. 

Modern version of “Pippa Passes.”’ 

Fighting For Gold, Fox, 5 reels. Star—Tom 
Mix. 

A Western mining story from the novel “The 
Highgrader” by Wm. McLeod Raine. 

Fire Flingers, The, 6 reels, Universal (special) 
Star—Rupert Julian. 

_Picturization of Wm. J. Neidig’s interesting novel 
of the same name. 

Forfeit, The, 5 reels, Hodkinson-Pathe. 
Stars—House Peters Jane Miller. 
Adapted from Ridgewell Cullom'’s novel, same 

name. The Forfeit makes a good picturtsque Western 

melodrama. 

The Gold Cure, 5 reels, Metro. Star—Viola 
Dana. 

A rural comedy drama based on Alexine Hey- 
land’s novel “Oh! Oh! Annice,” which appeared 
originally in the “Woman's Home Companion.” 
In The Hollow of Her Hand, 5 reels, Select. 

Star—Alice Brady. 


A murder mystery picture adopted from George 
Barr McCutcheon’s novel o fthe same name. 


the board ought not to be consolidated 
with a department where it would lose its 
identity. Others testified in support of re- 
taining the full efficiency of the Commission 
and said that it might well be put under 
the supervision of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, but never ought to lose its power 
to appoint its own executive staff and to 
supervise its activities in the service of the 
Commonwealth as heretofore. 

Although libraries may have been es- 
tablished, no one realizes more than the 
Commission the need of developing the 
service rendered by each one and of making 
it more efficient day by day, and this can 
be accomplished by supervision, advice and 
state aid. In no state has library service 
reached perfection; it is a matter of growth 
and the Commission is still needed for the 
direction of it. 


ON STANDARD OR CURRENT BOOKS 


Island of Intrigue, The, 5 reels, Metro. Star— 

Mae Allison. 

A romance from the novel by Isabel Ostrander 
Johnny on the Spot, 5 reels, Metro. Stars 

Hamilton Hale and Louise Lovely. 

A romance of authors, clever, lightly hu rous 
which a vendor of patent medicine and a lady nov 
elist fall in love. From Shannon Fife’s stor 
Little Women, 6 reels, Famous Players- 

Lasky: Paramount. All star. 

Louisa M. Alcott’s story, the atmosphere of wi 
is carefully preserved 
Love Hunger, The, 5 reels, Hodkinson: 

Pathe. Star—Lillian Walker. 

John Breckenridge’s novel “Fran’’ makes an inter 
esting and thoroughly entertaining picture 
Marriage Price, The, 5 reels, Elsie Ferguson— 

Star. Famous Players-Lasky: Artcraft. 

A marriage drama drom Grisold Wheeler's nove 
“For Sale.” Not particularly good 
Millionaire Pirate, The, 5 reels, Universal. 

Stars—Monroe Salisbury and Ruth Cliffo. 

Picturization of Emil Nyitrau’s Hungarian story 
One Week of Life, 5 reels, Goldwyn. Star— 

Pauline Frederick. 

A substitution wife drama adapted from the story 
by Cosmo Hamilton. Screen version made by the 
famous playwright Willard Mack 
Satan, Junior, 5 reels, Metro. Star—Viola 


Dana. 

From Van Zo Post’s novel “Diana Ardway.” 
Scar The, 5 reels, World. Star—Kitty 

Gordon. 


Melodrama adapted from Gaboriau'’s novel of the 
same name. 
Test of Honor, The, 5 reels, Famous Players- 
Lasky: Paramount. Star—John Barrymore. 
From Phillips Oppenheim’s novel “The Male 
factor.” 
Two Women, 5 reels, Vitagraph. Star— 
Anita Stewart. 
A_ well-made picture from the story same name 
by James Oliver Curwood 
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THE COLLECTION AND CARE OF WAR POSTERS 


Tue final report of the Committee on 
War Posters of the American Library 
Institute will be made at the meeting of 
the A. L. I. in June. Meanwhile the facts 
brought out by the questionnaire (See 
Liprary JourNAL for April, page 255) and 
by the discussion of the subject at the 
Atlantic City meeting are these. 

Many libraries have a number of 
posters on hand and do not seem to 
know what to do with them. 

There are perhaps not more than a 
dozen institutions or individuals who 
are attempting the collection of war 
posters on a large scale. 

Unless they are mounted on cloth at 
once they are liable to split at the 
folds and become worthless in the 
course of a few months. 

A selection of a hundred mounted 
posters will meet the needs of the ma- 


jority of libraries. To care for a 
larger number means considerable ex- 
pense. 


With the close of the war, interest in 
war posters is dying out rapidly. 
Princeton University Library has photo- 

stated nearly 2000 posters. Copies cf these, 


in the regular library card size, may be 
had from them at prices ranging from 2 to 
7 cents each, according to whether they 
are on sheets fer binding or in card form 
for filing. 

There is need of a check list of U. 
S. War Posters. My own suggestion is 
to take the Princeton Library photostats 
and use them for our catalogue. If we 
find any not in the Princeton list, send 
them on to be photostated and listed. If 
others will do the same we shall, in time, 
have a complete check list. 

Capt. Williams of Philadelphia suggests 
that the lithographers throughout the coun- 
try, if asked, would be willing to make a 
list of the war posters they have printed. 

I am in receipt of a great many requests 
for American posters from libraries and 
societies in Europe, particularly from 
France and Belgium. If anyone has cop- 
ies they do not wish to preserve, and will 
send them to me, I will see that they are 
sent to Europe and placed where they will 
be appreciated. 

Louris N. Wirson, Librarian, 
Clark University Library 
lVorcester, Mass. 


A LIBRARY CARD IN EVERY HOME 


Library Week was observed in St. Paul 
beginning March 23rd. The plan origin- 
ated with the Riverview Civie Club pre- 
paration for a local library. drive with the 
slogan “A library card in every home.” 
The idea proved so popular, however, that 
the drive was made city wide at a meet- 
ing of the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
on January 28th, addressed by the Mayor, 
the city superintendent of schools, the city 
librarian, and representatives of the St. 
Paul Association, the Advertising Club and 
other civic bodies. 

The week was inaugurated by sermons 
in a number of the churches suggested by 
circulars sent out through the Federation 
of Churches. On Monday evening a re- 
ception was given to citizens in the library 
at which the members of the Rotary and 
of the Century Club were hosts and hos- 
tesses. And “Well begun is half done” 
proved true in this, case also. 


A special library number of the Official 
Bulletin of the Department of Education 
was published in which the services of the 
library to school children was described at 
length. The bulletin of the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation for the same week devoted special 
attention to the service of the library to bus- 
iness men, and articles in the Catholic Bulle- 
tin, the Hub, the weekly publication of the 
Rotary Club, and numerous articles in the 
newspapers contributed to the success of 
the campaign. 

The unique feature of the campaign was 
the making of posters advertising library 
week and the library service in the public 
and parochial schools. On Tuesday these 
were sent to stores and other places for 
disp!ay during the week. Prizes for the 
best posters were awarded and a number 
of them will be used as advertising copying 
in library newspaper advertising during 
the coming weeks. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


Rules proposed by the New York State Library Association 


The following are the rules proposed 
for state legislation or for adoption by the 
State Board of Regents and submitted for 
criticism and further suggestion by the 
standardization committee of the New York 
Library Association. 

Every free public library which is receiv- 
ing an annual income of at least $1200 
from any or all sources, or which is situ- 
ated in any municipality or district con- 
taining a population of 3000 or over, shall 
designate and employ a competent person 
to serve as head librarian who shall 
responsible to the board of library trus- 
tees and to the State for the duties involved 
in that office. 

Classes of certificates. Librarians, 
tificates shall be of four grades as follows: 

1. Librarian’s life state certificate. A can- 
didate for a life state certificate must have 
had four years’ full work in an approved 
college, university or institution of similar 
grade, at least one year’s full work in an 
approved library two years’ ap- 
proved experience in library work and have 
secured a grade of 8o per cent in an exam- 
ination in library economy; or, in lieu of 
the above qualifications he must have had 
four years’ training in an approved college, 
university or institution of similar grade 
and have had at least five years of notable 
administrative experience in 
library in a community having a popula 
tion of 50,000 or over or in an approved 
library of at least 50,000 volumes. 

2. Five-year certificate. A candidate 
for a five-year certificate must have had 
two years’ full work in an approved col- 
lege, university or institution of similar 
grade or be a graduate of an approved nor- 
mal school, not less than one year’s full 
work in an approved library school and 
two years’ approved experience in library 
work and have secured a grade of 75 per 
cent in an examination in library economy; 
or, in iieu of the library school training 
and two years’ experience he must have 
had three years’ approved administrative 
library experience. 

3. Three-year certificate. A candidate 
for a three-year certificate must have had 
a full high school education or its equiv- 


be 


cer 


school, 


a free public 


vient, full work in a short library course 
of not than six duration in 
an approved library one year’s 
approved experience in library work and 
have secured a grade of 75 per cent in an 
examination in library economy. 

4. Two-year certificate. A candidate 
for a two-year certificate must have had 
a full high school education or its equiv- 
alent, full work in a short library course 
of not less than three weeks’ duration in an 
approved library school, one year’s approved 
experience in library work and 
secured a grade of 75 per cent in an ex- 
amination in library economy. 


less Ww eeks’ 


school, 


have 


Renewal of certificates. Five-year cer- 
tificates may for life upon 
submission of evidence of successful library 
administration during the period for which 
the certificate was issued. Three-year cer- 
tificates may be renewed for a like period 
upon submission of evidence of successful 
library administration during the period 
for which the certificate was issued. Two 
year certificates may be renewed for a like 
period upon submission of evidence of suc- 
cessful library administration during 
period for which the certificate was issued 

Where walid Life 
shall be valid for positions in any munici- 
district of the State; five-year 
certificates shall be valid for positions in 
any municipality or district of the State 
having population of 50,000 
three-year certificates shall be 


be renewed 


state certificates 


pality or 


or less; 
valid for 
positions in any municipality or district of 
the State having a population of 20,000 or 
two-year certificates shall valid 
for positions in any municipality or dis- 
trict 


a 


less: be 
of the State having a population of 


3000 or less. 


Provisional certificate. submis- 
sion of satisfactory evidence that no quali- 
hed librarian is available for appointment 
i a position requiring a two-year certifi- 
provisional certificate, valid for 
one year, may be given by the President 
of the University upon written application 
from the library trustees. Such certifi- 
cate, shall not be renewed or extended. 
New York Libraries, 1919, p. 168-160. 
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COLLEGES ADMIT SOLDIERS AS ‘‘WAR SPECIALS”’ 


Many colleges are prepared to admit re- 
turning soldiers as “war specials,” so that 
men who in ordinary times would not be 
admitted to a reputable college because of 
defective preparation, may now procure a 
college course provided they demonstrate 
their capacity to do so. 

Service can be rendered these men by 
libraries provided with the catalogues of 
these institutions of which the following 
list is furnished by the U.S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 

College of the Pacific, San Jose, Cal. 

Leland Stanford Junior University, Stan- 
ford University, Calif. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
—“— Agricultural College, Fort Collins, 

ol. 

(Will admit on suggested basis to courses 
in science, agriculture and engineering and 
to courses in veterinary medicine under limit 
fixed by U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry). 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 

University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Carthage College, Carthage, III. 

Saint Ignatius College, Loyola University, 
Chicago, Il. 

Eureka College, Eureka, III. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, III. 

North-Western College, Naperville, Hl. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, III. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

(Definite action not yet had by University 
Senate. Would probably accept individuals 
pending such action.) 

James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Hanover Collyge, Hanover, Ind. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan. 

Cooper College, Sterling, Kan. 

Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 

, Lousiana State University, Baton Rouge, 

a. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New Or- 
leans, La. 

(With certain limitations.) 

Louisiana College, Pineville, La. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Tufts College, Tufts College, Mass. 


Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 

Park College, Parksville, Mo. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

University of Montana, Missouri, Mont. 

University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, State College, N. M. 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. 


Elon College, Elon, N. C. 

Shaw University (colored), Raleigh, N. C. 

Municipal University of Akron, Akron, O. 

(Discharged soldiers not residents of Akron 
admitted. On account of agreement with the 
Board of Education of the city of Akron, resi- 
dents of Akron must meet usual entrance re- 
quirements.) 

Ashland College, Ashland, O. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, O. 

Cedarville College, Cedarville, O. 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land, O. 

(Must have equivalent of four-year high 

school course). 

Defiance College, Defiance, O. 

Marietta College, Marietta, O. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 

Lincoln University (colored), Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Pa. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 

‘a. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
State College, State College, 

University of South|Dakota, Vermillion S. D. 

Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, 
Tenn. 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 

Tusculum College, Tusculum, Tenn. 

Agricultural College of Utah, Logan, Utah. 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buchhan- 
non, W. Va. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
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THE ODYSSEY OF THE LOCAL AUTHOR—A FUTURIST EXPEDITION 


By Rena Reese, First Assistant, Denver Public Library 


CHANCE took me one day to Wafer-on- 
Tea, Massachusetts. 

Spring was in the air. 

The brook was murmuring of its pent-up 
winter and it tumbled underneath the foot- 
bridge on Main Street in the village. 

I strolled along the way and presently 
arrived at the Public Library. 

Idly I entered. 

It had the usual books. 

Some were clean and unread. 

Others were thumbed, dog-eared and 
loose-backed. 

The librarian, with pride, led me to the 
farthest corner. 

“Here,” she said, “are our own authors. 
These have made our village famous.” 

Seeing there a volume by Montmorency 
T. Rash, I exclaimed, “What, he!” 

“Yes, he was born here. His family 
were early settlers and his relatives live 
‘round about. We have a right to claim 
him as our own.” 

When next I visited a public library 
some miles away, it was late spring. 

The air was sweet with blossoms. 

(I recognized many of them as I sell 
perfumes and am quite an expert in my 
line.) 

Immediately upon entrance near the door- 
way, I saw a shelf of local authors. 

(Librarians aren’t such poor advertisers 
after all. This one was youngish and 
looked capable.) 

Much to my surprise I found the col- 
lected works of Rash. 

Again I said, “What, he!” 

“Yes, twas here he went to school. "Twas 
here his mind was first influenced to start 
along the path which leads to fame. Go 
to the school-house. There they have a 
desk whereon, in boyish fancy, he carved 
his name.” 

I pondered long and deep. 

Nearby this village stands a town of 
college fame. 

The trolley cars ran at a convenient hour 
and as it is sweet to ride that way ‘long 
country roads, I wended my way thither. 

‘Twas the vacation season and trade was 
not good, and seeking to while away the 


time until the next trolley, I walked thru 
the college campus, whereon were sugar 
maples. 

The chapel door stood open and I took 
refuge from the heat. 

Here I looked upon the walls and again 
to my surprise, I saw the name of Mont- 
morency T. Rash. 

It was engraved upon a tablet sacred to 
the memory of that same poet. 

The janitor came in and told me all 
about him. 

“Yes, they claim him here altho I don’t 
see what he ever did when he was in col- 
lege except make a disturbance. For my 
part, I thought he was a little queer, but 
some folks say he is a great writer.” 

A year went by. 

I went to a newspaper office in a middle- 
western city to do a bit of advertising. 

In the passage as I entered, I saw a bust 
and going nearer to observe, I saw the name 
thereon MONTMORENCY T. RASH. 

Nearby were his works bound in hand- 
some leather. 

| stood and gazed and gazed. 

No longer was I surprised. 

Finally, 1 asked the office boy for in- 
formation about this author. 

“Why is he here? Why pay him honor 
in this conspicuous way?” 

“Oh, he wrote all his first poems for the 
Hotair Noose. 

“We've got ’em all in old back numbers. 

“He belongs here, sure. He stayed here 
about ten years. 

“Everybody knew him and they still call 
him Montie. 

“If you want to know any more about him 
you might ask our librarian.” 

In a week or two, I crossed the Missis- 
sippi, a stream somewhat different from 
the Massachusetts brook. 

I came into a town in Iowa which had 
the usual college. 

I visited its library and wandered ’round 
among its alcoves. 

An old professor, pale and gray-haired, 
sat behind the desk and back of him in 
close proximity were books in bindings 
uniform and handsome. 
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‘Twas my old acquaintance among the 
local authors! 

The librarian gave a gentle sigh, as is 
their wont when interrupted, and said, 

“He was my colleague and I loved him 
well. 

“We roamed the fields and woods together 
and from these surroundings he drew in- 
spiration for his greatest works. 

“He spent the prime of his manhood here 
as a professor. 

“We claim him by just right.” 

That autumn I arrived upon the Cali- 
fornia coast and traveled up and down its 
shores from town to town. 

Within the southern part—that haven of 
the aged where frost and cold and snow 
come not to tingle blood of young— 

I arrived at sunset in a town somewhat 
pretentious in its size. 

In seeking my hotel, I passed thru the 
city’s square. 

Within its borders stood a monument of 
stately mien. 
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Engraved upon its surface the legend 
told that here in this community had lived 
and died MONTMORENCY T. RASH. 

The passing townsfolk paid no heed until! 
I hailed one and asked him why they had 
so honored this poet who belonged to other 
states and climes. 

“Oh, he belongs to us. ‘Twas here he 
wrote his last most famous work. He spent 
his last years here among us and here he 
died and is buried.” 

ee 6 

Oh, ghosts of local authors, where are 
you? 

Are you required to flit about and haunt 
all places which lay claim to you when 
living? 

Have you no quiet spots to haunt in 
peace or must you take your weary shades 
from coast to coast? 


L’ENVOI 
Six or seven cities claim our poets dead 


In which they stopped sometimes but to 


be fed! 


HOW ONE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SOLVED ITS BINDERY PROBLEMS 


Baytor University is located in the 
city of Waco in the central part of Texas 
and hence is far distant from the big li- 
brary binderies of the North and East. 
Add to this the fact that the university 
is in session thruout the summer as _ well 
as during the rest of the year and it will 
be readily seen that the library's bindery 
problem is by no means easy of solution. 
Of course there are commercial binderies 
in Waco and neighboring cities, but he 
who is acquainted with the peculiar needs 
and demands of library bookbinding knows 
that the average commercial bindery is 
not only not prepared to satisfy these 
needs but also does not desire that class of 
work and will charge more than the library 
is able to pay. 

One solution of the problem was offered 
here a number of years ago when an enter- 
prising student opened up a little private 
bindery in the basement of one of the 
college buildings in order to help pay his 
way thru college. Having a good knowl- 
edge of the art of binding his work was 
fairly satisfactory and for a time this little 


college bindery did all of the Baylor Li- 
brary work. The first man took as an ap- 
prentice a student in one of the lower col- 
lege classes to whom in time the charge 
of the bindery passed after the first man 
had graduated. Thus the work was kept up 
for several years. 

This system, however, eventually proved 
unsatisfactory as the succeeding binders 
had neither the skill nor the experience to 
start off with that the first man had, and 
would graduate or leave college as they be- 
came fairly proficient. Then, too, the bind- 
ery was often passed on, not to the man 
who was best fitted for the work, but to 
the man who most needed the money. The 
result was that the library's bookbinding 
was often poorly and carelessly done, and 
it became necessary to make some radical 
change in the college bindery or else to 
send the work away to a professional 
bindery. 

About four years ago, with the advent 
of the present librarian, it was decided 
to take over the bindery as a department 
of the library, install new and up-to-date 
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machinery and place a professional binder 
in charge. Since then he has done most 
of the work, altho under his direction 
student helpers have learned to do well 
some of the collating and sewing. Na- 
turally in such a plant little fancy work 
is attempted and most of the books are 
bound in a substantial buckram or in art 
vellum. Besides the magazines, pamphlets 
and volumes bound for the Baylor Library, 
the bindery has done considerable work 
for the other libraries in Texas and has 
also done some work for business firms 
and private individuals in the city of 
Waco. 

As time goes on the convenience and 
advantage of having a good bindery con- 
nected with our library become greater. 
Some of the specific advantages derived 
are: that all the time and expense of trans- 
portation are saved; that all books and 
magazines in process of or awaiting bind- 
ing are available if need should arise; that 


the work is under the general supervision 
of the librarian; and lastly that the work 
for Baylor Library is done much more 
economically with the element of profit 
eliminated. 

As the work of the bindery department 
grows we hope to accomplish certain de- 
finite results. One of these is to do more 
and more work for neighboring small li- 
braries and so to prove of service to the 
Texas library world. At the same time, 
thru the increase of all kinds of outside 
work, the bindery profits will increase and 
the bindery expense of work done for Bay- 
lor Library will decrease. Each year we 
are adding new machinery and taking on 
more outside work and in time the bind- 
ery will outgrow its present basement quar- 
ters and we hope prove profitable enough 
to reduce Baylor Library’s binding ex- 
pense to a minimum. 

Witiarp P. Lewis, 
Librarian 


EFFORTS TO TEACH ALICE LIBRARY TECHNIC 


When Alice turned to the Children’s Li- 
brarian, she found that lady had gone out, 
and the Reference Librarian was in charge. 
Alice approached the desk and asked if 
she had a life of Mother Goose.” 

“Look in the catalogue under Poultry,” 
said the Reference Librarian. 

“Y-e-s, y-e-s,” said Alice in a puzzled 
voice, but it is a book about Mother Goose, 
I want, not about a goose.” 

“Well,” said the Reference Librarian, “a 
goose is certainly poultry, and you must 
look under that subject to find it; and you 
will probably find another card, marked, 
See also, Mother.” 

But Alice was afraid of the card cata- 
logue, and asked, “Is rhyme and poetry 
just the same? The name of Mrs. Goose's 
book is ‘Rhymes of Mother Goose.’”” 

“No,” said the Reference Librarian, who 
here saw an opportunity to impart some 
useful knowledge to Alice’s youthful mind 
and reaching for a Webster’s Unabridged, 
continued, “I will read you the etymologi- 
cal definitions of the two words, so that 
you can at once understand the difference. 
Listen! Rhyme is defined as ‘a correspond- 


ence of sounds between two or more 
words, especially at the ends of lines, as in 
poetry.’ Poetry is ‘the form of literature 
that embodies beautiful thought, feeling or 
action, in rythmical and (usually) metrical 
language.’ Now you see there is quite a 
difference between rhyme and poetry, do 
you not?” 

“No,” said Alic, in a hopeless tone, “such 
big words only make my head ache. 

“My papa says he used to read Oli 
ver Optic books, and Alger books; have 
you any of them?” asked Alice. 

“Why no indeed, such books have long 
been discarded from libraries. We could 
not permit such publications to contamin- 
ate the minds of children,” sai dthe Ref- 
erence Librarian. 

“Was my papa taminated by Optics and 
Algers?” asked Alice. 

The Reference Librarian was confused 
for a moment, but finally said, “The books 
of these days are quite different from the 
old time books which interested your 
father, but such books would not interest 
the boys of today.”—From “Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Librarylard,” by Joun C. Stckiey 
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LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE 


A MEETING of the War Service Com- 
mittee of the American Library Associa- 
tion was held at the New York Public 
Library, Saturday, 10 a. m., April 5, I919. 

Present: Chairman Wyer, Mr. Ander- 
son, Mr. Belden, Mr. Bowker, Miss Doren, 
and Dr. Hill (a quorum); also Mr. Bishop, 
President of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Milam, Acting General Di- 
rector of the Library War Service, and 
Mr. Utley, Executive Secretary. 

Monthly statement of Disbursing Officer, 
Library War Service, for month of March 
was read, which showed the following 
totals for the Second War Service Fund: 
Expenditures to March 1..... $876,067.07 
Expenditures, for March .... 263.411.65 
Total expenditures 2nd Fund. .$1,139,478.72 
In hands of librarians, and 

138,775.00 
Balance on hand March 31... 207,746.28 

The gross expenditures from both the 
First and Second War Service Funds, com- 
bined and totaled to April 1, 1919 were re- 
ported as $2,669,099.12. 

The Chairman reported that $2,275,000, 
had been received to date, on the Second 
War Service Fund, and that $1,486,000 had 
been voted to the credit of the General 
Director. 


Letter was read from C. H. Murphey, 
Assistant Treasurer United War Work 
Campaign to Mr. Wyer, stating that the 
total collections of the United War Works 
Campaign to March 28, 1919 are $126,000,- 
ooo, and that the Committee in charge of 
collections is hoping to collect 85% of the 
total subscriptions, or about $170,000,000, 
which would mean that the American Li- 
brary Association would receive practically 
100% of its original quota. 

To a question from Dr. Hill as to what 
will be the effect on our budget and pro- 
spective receipts of decision of the Com- 
mittee of Eleven to limit gifts to soldiers 
to ten per cent of the total receipts, the 
Chairman replied, that the American Li- 
brary Association, as it made no gifts to 
soldiers, was outside the operation or in- 
tent of the decision. 

Committee reports: The report of the 
Library War Finance Committee, to Feb. 
20, 1919 with appended report of the Audi- 
tor, was submitted by Dr. Hill, Chairman. 

On motion of Mr. Bowker, duly sec- 
onded, it was voted: That the report of the 
Library War Finance Committee and the 
accompanying report of the auditors be 
received and referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the American Library Associ- 
ation for report. 

Permanent library service to the Army 
and Navy. The chairman reported that 
pursuant to action by the War Service Com- 
mittee on January 29th, 1919, prompt con- 
ferences were held with officials at the 
Héadquarters offices of the Library War 
Service, with executive officers of the Army 
and Navy Commissions on Training Camp 
Activities, and with the Third Assistant 
Secretary of War. 

Following these conferences a letter was 
sent on January 30th to the Secretary of 
the Navy with an accompanying précis of 
the permanent service suggested. A simi- 
lar letter (save for obvious minor changes 
in wording) was sent to the War Depart- 
ment. These letters were acknowledged by 
Secretary Jacksor of the Navy Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities and Third 
Assistant Secretary of War Keppel. 
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Since that time several letters have been 
exchanged and various interviews held 
looking toward the development of this 
work. Every possible effort is being made 
by the Chairman (for the War Service 
Committee) and by the Headquarters of- 
ficials of the Library War Service to ad- 
vance acceptable plans for such a Per- 
manent Service and so to direct the ex- 
isting War Service that, as permanent poli- 
cies are announced and orders issued, it 
may be merged into the prospective per- 
manent library service with a minimum of 
jar and readjustments. 

Historic account of the Library War 
Service. Referring to action of Commit- 
tee at meeting of January 29th requesting 
the Chairman to have prepared an adequate 
historical account of the war work of the 
Association, the Chairman laid before the 
Committee an historical account prepared 
by Dr. A. H. Shearer, librarian of Grosvenor 
Library, Buffalo, covering the war work 
of the A. L. A. from its inception to Janu- 
ary Ist, 1919. The Chairman explained 
that it was, as any sketch prepared while 
the work was still in progress necessarily 
must be, incomplete and tentative, and 
could not be considered as a definitive ac- 
count of the war activities of the Asso- 
ciation. On motion, duly seconded, it 
was voted: That the historical sketch pre- 
pared be received, and that it be duplicated 
and copies sent to members of the Com- 
mittee. 

After-WWar reading lists. <A report of 
progress was presented from Mr. J. L. 
Wheeler, Youngstown Public Library, rela- 
tive to his “After-War reading courses.” 
Following the appropriation made on No- 
vember 30, 1918, an assistant was employed 
at $125 per month; other expenses,—pos- 
tage, Mr. Wheeler’s time, incidentals, etc., 
are paid by the Youngstown library. Mr. 
Wheeler expects four of the lists to be 
ready within a few weeks, and the entire 
series by fall. With the report Mr. 
Wheeler submitted a list of fifty topics on 
which reading courses are being prepared. 

Sub-committee on War Research.—The 
Chairman laid before the Committee a 
progress report of work done by the Sub- 
committee on Research, prepared by its 
Chairman, Dr. E. C. Richardson. 
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The sudden ending of the war cut off 
much of the systematic work planned in the 
way of indexes to recent periodicals and 
other bibliographical or joint list matters 
but some progress was made, however, es 
pecially a rough guide to international law 
articles which will shortly be brought to 
completion. The primary object of the Com 
mittee (although it could not be so stated 
while the war was in progress was to pre- 
pare material for the United States Gov- 
ernment Inquiry Committee for use at 
the Peace Conference, and altho the sudden 
signing of the armistice required rush 
plans in place of the systematic plans 
formulated there was time for the gather- 
ing and inventorying of several thousand 
volumes most wanted by the experts who, 
according to newspaper accounts, went 
over with the Peace Commission. Mr. 
Keogh, of Yale, had been released by the 
University for work with the Inquiry Com 
mittee until the end of the last college 
year, and when he was obliged to relin 
quish it, the Chairman of the Sub-Commit 
tee and the Librarian of Congress took up 
the work and carried it forward. The Sub- 
committee feels that it has stood for the 
interest of the Association in the research 
propaganda and advertising aspects of war 
work, has aided and stimulated research li 
braries to help the work of the Inquiry 
Committee, has given the practical advice 
and aid needed and requested by that Com 
mitte for the formation of its library, and 
has promoted the preparation of certain 
aids and guides for the direct use of the 
Inquiry Committee. 

Communication from Mr. C. H. Dodge. 
Mr. Anderson brought before the Commit- 
tee a communication from Mr. Cleveland 
H. Dodge, accompanied by a communica- 
tion to him from Prof. Watson, of Rob- 
ert College, Constantinople, asking whether 
some books now in service in France might 
not be available for Robert College after 
their need by the soldiers is past. The 
application was referred to the Sub-com- 
mittee on disposition of books, buildings 
and equipment. 


Adjourned. 


Georce B. Ut ey, 
Executive Secretary 
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THAT “JOB BACK HOME” 


No less urgent than the call for books 
for the men still overseas is the need for 
provision of books by each public library 
at home so that the returning soldier and 
sailor may read practical books about his 
trade, business, or profession. “It is there- 
fore,” says the president of the A. L. A., 
“the business of every public library, 
whether it can afford it or not, to make 
certain that the books on various voca- 
tions are made available now to the return- 
ing soldiers and sailors.” 

At this time straight library service is 
needed—the same service that libraries 
have been giving for years but better ser- 
vice and more of it. 

A supply of the A. L. A. vocational book- 
lists (an edition of which is offered to li- 
braries free) so placed that the casual vis- 
itor, however short his stay, cannot fail to 
see them, will suggest something to read 
on the job; as will a copy of “Your Job 
Back Home,” attached to the bulletin- 
board, supplemented by a supply of the 
“Lists of books appearing in the book ‘Your 
Job Back Home’.” 

One city library has found use for a 
thousand copies of the vocational lists, and 
for two or more copies of every book listed 
in them; one university library finds de- 
mand for a copy of every book on the 
list. 

Ten plans that have worked are given 
as suggestions by the A. L. A. Library 
War Service. They are: 

1. Newspaper stories. 

Paid “ads” in newspapers. 
Painting large bill-boards. 
Sunday “feature” stories in papers. 
Exhibits in prominent store windows. 

6. Showing slides in Motion Picture 
Theatres. 

7. Arranging for printing “box” con- 
taining new vocational list each day in 
newspapers. 

8. Displaying “Back to the Job” signs 
between buildings across principal street. 

g. Printing and distributing special pla- 
cards, blotters and circulars. 

10. Distributing vocational lists through: 

a. U. S. Employment Service. 
b. Employers of labor. 
c. Trade unions. 


wk 


d. Vocational and trade schools. 

e. Racks in stores and public buildings. 

f. Red Cross canteen workers to sol- 
diers on incoming trains. 

g. Y. M. C. A., clubs, and fraternal 


organizations. 
h. Army and Navy Clubs, Service 
Clubs, etc. 


This vocational book service will bene- 
fit not only the man who uses the books, 
but also the libraries, for it will help to 
start the “everlasting cycle: Better ser- 
vice, more money; more money, more 
books; more books, better service; and so 
on. 


THE WORK OVERSEAS FROM GREAT 
BRITAIN TO VLADIVOSTOCK 


The work overseas has developed to such 
an extraordinary extent that it is difficult 
to make any adequate presentation of it 
to the American public. From the em- 
barkation ports on the English Channel to 
Vladivostok on the Pacific coast, where 
Mr. Harry Clemons, formerly reference 
librarian at Princeton and later of the staff 
of the University of Nankin, is doing re- 
iarkable work for the Siberian contingent 
of the American army with the 12,000 
volumes at his disposal, there is phenom- 
enal activity, and the American Library 
Association has had the highest compli- 
ment for its efficient organization and its 
high-grade personnel. It has eighty trained 
librarians in its overseas and transport 
staff, besides many helpers assigned to it 
from the sister organizations or from the 
army and navy. 

The headquarters of the European ser- 
vice at 10 rue de L’Elysée, Paris, has been 
an increasingly busy center of work during 
the administration of Burton E. Stevenson, 
whose wife is actively assisting him there 
as she did in the remarkable work at Camp 
Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. The whole 
work was much stimulated by the arrival 
of the General Director, Dr. Herbert Put- 
nam, who reached England December 28th 
and proceeded to Paris, via Havre, early 
in January, after conferences with the 
heads of the sister organizations in Lon- 
don, particularly with Mr. George H. 
Grubb and Admiral Sims, who paid high 
testimony to A. L. A. work for the Navy, 
and said that nothing more could be asked 
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than the service of the Association afforded. 
Mr. Grubb had been given leave of ab- 
sence from the London house of G. P. 
Putnam Sons, and while specifically re- 
presenting the Y. M. C. A., had been 
trained by Dr. Raney for library work, so 
that his most efficient service represented 
also the A. L. A. and its spirit. After 
spending some time at Paris Headquarters, 
the General Director visited Bordeaux and 
took part in a conference there with the 
sister organizations and later made a flying 
visit among the rest camps in the South of 
France. His most important work has been 
in giving thoro support to the organization 
at Paris and its full development, taking 
part in conferences with the heads of other 
organizations, and thus stimulating co-ordi- 
nation and efficiency, and he has yet to 
visit Brussels, Louvain and Holland, in the 
interest of the Library of Congress and 
of the Louvain Committee, as well as of 
A. L. A. relations. Mr. Stevenson has 
won golden opinions everywhere for the 
efficiency and tactfulness of his unsparing 
service, which had been given both by 
Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson without salary 
and with only the appropriation for sub- 
sistence made to others. They had been 
living in a modest apartment at some dis- 
tance from Headquarters, but Dr. Putnam 
found their nearer presence so important 
that he insisted on their obtaining more ad- 
equate and convenient accommodations near 
Headquarters, where social relations could 
be established, especially in the interests of 
the work, as a part of the A. L. A. ser- 
vice. 

While in Paris the General Director con- 
ferred with the members of the Army Edu- 
cational Commission ( Messrs. Erskine But- 
terfield, Spaulding and Hoyt); with Mr. 
Fosdick, chairman of the Commission on 
Camp Activities, and with Major Carter, 
director of the Y. M. C. A. for France. 
He also attended a conference of the Paris 
heads of the various welfare organiza- 
tions, at which were present Colonel 
Lincoln, a representative of G. H. Q., 
Major Woodbury, the G. H. Q. representa- 
tive who is to be located at Paris in pur- 
suance of welfare problems; Mr. Fosdick, 
representing the Commission on Training 


Camp Activities; Messrs. Perkins and 
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Schiff, representing the committee ot 
eleven; Messrs. Hearn, Mulligan and Keni- 
shaw representing the K. of C.; Colonel 
Barker, representing the Salvation Army; 
Major Stevenson, representing the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and Major Carter repre 
senting the Y. M. C. A. 
series of conferences held periodically, ot 
the heads of the welfare organizations. 
The A. L. A. is now effectively repre- 
sented at the three great embarkation 
points of St. Nazaire, Brest and Bordeaux 
by Mr. Samuel H. Ranck, Mr. Harold 1 
Dougherty, and Mr. Earl N. 


respectiy ely. 


Miss M. E. Ahern on her arrival at 
Paris was assigned to publicity work and 
has sent an interesting report on present 
relations of the A. L. A. from 
which we extract as follows: 


This was one of a 


Manchester, 


service, 


“The classes which are being organized 
in the military posts are making growing 
demands for the classed books, while the 
billeting of the soldiers in small villages 
increases the demands for recreational 
material. And the increase in these oppor- 
tunities increases also the work of gather- 
ing, preparing and sending out the books 
where they are wanted and of receiving and 
discharging them as they are returned. The 
mail brings in more than 500 letters a day, 
containing individual requests for books 
from every grade of military service. The 
staff that performs this work consisted 
at first of Mrs. Stevenson and a clerk. Now 
a room of busy typists clerks and library 
workers keep up a constant hum of activity 
from nine in the morning till six at night, 
time for luncheon excepted. 
for books range from gay to grotesque, but 
for the most part the requests are from the 
serious readers who wish to keep in touch 
with their special calling in civilian life 
or to brush up on the things they had 
known before the war, or to find out what 
they can from printed matter on some sub- 
ject of which they have heard. 

“One man writes, ‘I am inclosing slip cov- 
ering offer | wish to take advantage of. | 
want a book on Hog Raising and one on 
Cotton Raising. If you have only one of 
these, send as alternative either general 
book on preparation of land for irrigation 


The requests 
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or any agricultural book which would be 
of interest to one contemplating settling in 
the S. W. of the U.S. Asa matter of fact, 
I don’t know a blame thing about farming 
and judge that I can get sufficient discour- 
agement from reading about it to prevent 
any heart-breaking “back to the land” move 
in actuality. Should you have nothing 
answering above description, send any- 
thing you may deem of interest, except 
Infantry Drill Manual. As a vagrant min- 
ing engineer now in the army, I get these 


[May, 


‘Since my first letter, I have been given 
the responsibility for about 700 troops in 
two other towns covered by this Regiment. 
[ can use another 125 books and all the 
magazines I can lay hands on to great 
profit. My librarian is a hustler and has 
never failed to respond to the fullest extent 
of his ability in all matters, so that our men 
are getting all that can possibly be expected 
at this camp, but for something in their bil- 
lets to while away the time, there is a great 
need. How can men idling the time away 


In THe A. L. A. Liprary at NEUFCHATEAU, VosGEs, FRANCE. 


home-hungry feelings every once in a while, 
and reading about such things sort of satis- 
fies the craving and does no serious harm..’ 

“Another writes: ‘Our signal battalion has 
four books to read in its spare time. This 
is a cry from Macedonia, so please listen 
and send us a couple of new books of col- 
lege grade on geology, Rhienland, sociology, 
(Ross, if possible) or Moulton’s astronomy. 
If none of these are obtainable, send any- 
thing you have except Robinson Crusoe or 
Frank Merriwell.’ 

“This from a Chaplain: 


be expected not to gamble and get into 
other forms of evil? Send me everything 
you can as fast as you can. I now have 
five towns and some 2,000 men. My C. O. 
and all other officers will give me any sort 
of help I need to handle anything you send 
me for the men. I will return anything you 
wish returned when we have finished with 
it. Just raise the sluice and let the flood 
come.’ 

“The advance made in the relations with 
the governing military powers has advanced 
the extent and efficiency of the A. L. A. 
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book service. The whole system of book 
distribution, the regulations necessary for 
its maintenance and success, and all author- 
ity relating to book service by the A. L. A. 
has been placed in the hands of Mr. Steven- 
son, thereby eliminating much delay, con- 
flict of opinion, and consequent loss of 
power in the use of the books. Close and 
friendly relations are maintained with all 
other welfare organizations, and every 
effort is made to meet the needs and re- 
quests that pour in, but the judgment of the 
A. L .A. authorities in Paris is the final 
decision in all matters pertaining to the 
book service. 

“There are three large areas in France 
that require special attention, and in these 
the library service is especially developed 
and maintained; the Army of Occupation in 
Germany and along the Rhine; the Source 
of Supplies, which since the American 
army first came over has been the marvel of 
the world in what it has done to keep sup- 
plies of every kind moving, as well as put- 
ting together railroad rolling stock, machin- 
ery, building railroads, roads, and anything 
else that was needed. It is mostly on the 
west coast of France, with lines extending 
east, clear up to the fronts. Then there 
is the First Army, that did the fighting, and 
is now marked for home, “as soon as means 
of transport can be furnished.” In the 
meantime, it is in camps, wherever the reg- 
ulations direct. 

“In the first region, Mr. J. T. Jennings, 
of Seattle, has supervision and has estab- 
lished there for the Army of Occupation 
at various points, camp libraries and 
branches very similar to those which the 
soldiers enjoyed in the training camps in 
the United States. Mr. Jennings is com- 
pleting his equipment as far as possible at 
the base in Coblenz (assisted by Miss 
Mary Booth of Illincis), where in the Fest- 
halle he has established the main library, 
and goes from place to place in his Ford, as 
his advice or presence is necessary to the 
success of the work. In addition, Paris 
Headquarters supplies individual requests. 
In the southwest of France, Mr. S. H. 
Ranck, of Grand Rapids, Mr. H. T. 
Dougherty, and Mr. E. M. Manchester have 
similar work, except that in this region the 
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hospitals and embarkation camps present 
a different phase of work. Mr. M. 5S. 
Dudgeon, of Wisconsin, has been assigned 
to “the second line,” back of Verdun, in 
the region of Soissons, the scene of much 
destruction in the various last drives dur- 
ing 1918. Desolation reigns supreme here 
and the boys report books a ‘godsend.’ 

The most gripping reports come in to 
headquarters from Miss Mary I. Isom, 
supervisor of hospital library service in 
these regions. This work was not really 
organized till November, 1918, at which time 
the need for it both in books and their 
administration was acute. She tells much 
of interest that has come under her notice. 
There is the story of the lad “with two shat- 
tered arms on ‘wings,’ who looking long- 
ingly at the big basket of books going down 
the ward said, ‘I’d like a book, but I can’t 
turn the pages.’ I said, ‘I'll prop it up and 
your buddy will turn the pages.’ So | 
propped. Then his eyes danced, and as tho 
it were the best fun in the world, he said, 
‘I’m going to invent. I just bet I can turn 
those leaves with a stick or pencil in my 
teeth.’ 

“There is so much to do for those hos- 
pital lads, [ wish there were more books 
and more help! But when | 
aged | think of the words of a lad, a bed 
patient, at Mars, and am _ comforted: 
‘Mother,’ he said, ‘until the books come, | 
just counted the bricks in the wall day after 
day. ‘How long have here, 
sonny?’ ‘Three months.’ 

A Red Cross nurse who sent for some 
A. L. A. books for her ward told the fol- 
lowing: “A fine young fellow, so injured 
that he had to lie on his stomach, showed 
her his recreation, all that he had had 
‘or six weeks. It was a leaf from the 
alvertising section of a popular magazine. 
He could tell her the number of words on 
each page and on both, then the number of 
letters, the number of i’s m’s, etc. He 
swallowed a sob as he kissed the hand that 
gave him a book to read, instead of his 
page. 

“I don’t know which thrilled me the most, 
to glance into one of the little library rooms 
and through the clouds of smoke discover 
the men packed together, every chair filled, 
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still as mice, each man with a book, or to 
stand at one end of a long ward of bed 
patients and to see the books propped up in 
front of the men with useless hands, or 
held by the others, all happy, all transported 
into another world where for the time 
anguish and homesickness were forgotten.” 

“Miss Isom’s presence in the work is an 
earnest not only of practical, quick, effec- 
tive service, but of sympathetic, warm- 
hearted interest in the lads laid up for 
repair in the hospital. 

“There is much and growing need for 
recreational reading. Rumor says that the 
December book drive at home availed little 
in material, but the boys who are depend- 
ing on A. L. A. for the light and happiness 
of the story books must feel that the 
collection of gift books for those who are 
waiting to go home will go on with renewed 
vigor.” 


At Le Mans 


Miss Florence A. Huxley of the Lisrary 
Journa, who had been working with the 
Red Cross at Le Mans, has been trans- 
ferred to the A. L. A. She writes: 

“We have opened one library building in 
the Forwarding Camp, a few kilometers 
outside of the city proper, where a good 
many divisions are held for delousing and 
other necessary operations before being 
allowed to proceed to the ports of embarka- 
tion. Just now the 28th division is com- 
ing in, and there are about 28,000 men in 
the camp. Our building there is a regu- 
lar barrack, about go feet long, and en- 
tirely too small. Lumber is very scarce 
here and it was the biggest the army was 
willing to put up for us, but the general 
in command is already convinced that we 
need more room and he is the most ardent 
advocate of enlarged quarters. This before 
the building is really finished—half the 
painting is still to be done. 

“The building is in charge of Miss Kate 
D. Ferguson, who was at Camp Hancock, 
Ga., before coming over here. It has been 
open three weeks, and she never telephones 
in without pleading for more books. Today 
she said she hadn't had any books on her 
shelves for two days, and how can there 
be a library without any books? The first 


day her library was open (when she wasn’t 
really ready but could not bear to keep 
the men waiting any longer), she circulated 
365 books out of a total stock of about 
700 and her daily circulation averages about 
350. It would be much larger with more 
books. There is a line of men waiting 
at the door every morning when she ar- 
rives, she says, waiting to catch the 
books the other men may be return- 
ing. Most of the fiction we have received 
is either old donations or Grosset & Dun- 
lap reprints, and she is constantly plead- 
ing for new books. There are many men 
who were readers before the war and they 
comment sadly, though not unkindly, on 
the fact that there are no books published 
since they left home. They all realize the 
difficulty in getting anything at all, and 
make the best of the situation. 

“The A. L. A. has been concentrating 
much of its energy on supplying the neces- 
sary reference books for use with the army 
schools, and the books, so far as they 
have come through, are much appreciated. 
There are still many titles lacking from 
the printed list as sent us and they serve 
a pitifully small number of men. The 
great majority of men are not going to 
the army schools. The biggest demand 
for books is for good recreational reading 
for the men who by lack of preparation 
or lack of incentive or by their situation 
in small towns where only a few classes 
are held, are outside the possibilities of 
the schools. . . 

“We are getting our second building fin- 
ished here in Le Mans, and hope to move 
in this week. The building will not con- 
form to the usual idea of decoration for 
libraries, since over here we have found 
that the more color is splashed on the more 
successful the effect—within reason, of 
course. So our walls are painted light 
gray and the window casings and uprights 
and rafters French blue, with the chairs 
and tables a darker blue. The book cases 
are almost black, and a long built-in seat 
on one side will also be of the same dark 
color. We shall have plenty of flowers 
and plants to brighten it up still further, 
and chintz curtains at the windows. | 
think it will really be very pleasant when 
finished.” 
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A Day in the Camp Library 


From Miss Esther Johnston, Librarian 
of the Seward Park branch of the New 
York Public Library, who is also at Le 
Mans comes with a picture of a day in the 
camp library: 

“The daily round of a librarian in camp 
in France includes all activities from try- 
ing to supply the latest Imagist poetry to 
mending kit-bags. She from norn- 
ing till ten at night a constan* stream of 
wet, tired, homesick, bored, disconsolate 
men—men suffering from a sudden let- 
down in tension and from lack of occupa- 
tion for their minds. Here in Le Mans all 
divisions, except those of the Army of 
Occupation, come on their way home. and 
are delayed for several months. The men 
receive word from well-intentioned rela- 
tives at home, “Why are you staying over 
in France now that the war is over? 
We've been expecting you back ever since 
the armistice was signed.” “Imagine the 
effect of such letters upon men who are 
consumed with impatience :o get home and 
bored to tears by army routine in peace 
time, who feel that their families and their 
business need them now more than the 
army does. 

“I look from the window in the evening 
into a muddy courtyard where a file of 
men waits to come into the canteen and 
the reading and writing rooms. Many 
are from remote parts of the area, and by 
way of celebrating their leave from camp 
will spend the night sleeping on the stone 
floor here. They come into our small, 
crowded, smoky reading room—as many 
as can get in—to security and warmth and 
forgetfulness of their monotonous life. 

“*Books! We haven't seen them 
we hit the trenches! Hadn't time or 
thought for them there, but it’s awful to 
be without them now that the fighting’s 
over. Many of them, most of them, in 
fact, have been without teading matter of 
any kind, and have scarcely missed it till 
now. With what eagerness and complete 
absorption they lose themselves again, in 
novels, in magazines, in technical books, 
in all subjects but those of war. “La 
guerre est finie,” and we don't want to 
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read about it, although we do talk about 
it most of the time. 

“Tonight is a good night for reading, the 
light cold rain outside increasing the feel- 
ing of comfort and security roused by the 
burning logs. The room has a blue haze 
of smoke from pipe and cigarette, and 
there is the glow from the fire, and the sheen 
of holly in the bowl on the mantel. The 
place is quiet, for the Braggart, who had 
tried to interest everyone in his exploits, 
has been silenced by a hint, not subtly given, 
by a reader, that for the present at least 
the majority prefer to read—later perhaps 
to talk. 

“The boy to the left of my desk is in 
dignant. His rage smoulders for awhile, 
he wiggles impatiently in his chair and then 
bursts out in an undertone to me. ‘Look 
at this Saturday Evening Post—right thru 
the advertisements and stories! Who car- 
ries off the girl in the last chapter every 
time? The fella with the shiny puttees. 
Why don’t the illustrators remember there’s 
a few buek privates in the army? I look 
in all the magazines and papers and the 
doughboy doesn’t get a chance.’ The boy 
is a youngster from the West, too young, 
by all the rules, to enter the army even 
now, but he’s been thru Chateau Thierry 
and the Argonne and the hospital, and he 
hates, as he says, never to win out in the 
last chapter. 

“There’s a contractor next to him-—h: 
hasn't looked up from his book during all 
this tirade. He's a burly man, rather old 
for the draft army, and he had been, of 
late, low in his mind until he was asked 
to give the course on building to the men 
in the camp school. He's arranging his 
lectures now, working out calculations from 
construction which, 
thank Heaven, came just in time with the 
last shipment of books. His heavy face 
was almost animated when he explained. 
‘Even the fellows that don’t think of go 
ing into the contracting business are fix- 
ing to get married when they go home and 
want to know something about houses. So 
they come to the school.’ 

“There’s a boy who comes in every nigh: 
to read Western stories, although part of 
the time he merely sits in his easy chair 
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and gazes at the fire with complete satis- 
faction. He is one who has no home in 
the States to return to—has never known 
a home—and this is the best substitute. 
He has supported himself for twelve years 
(he is only twenty now) and there is only 
one thing he gives himself credit for. 
That is “skinning a mule as well as any 
man in Texas.” He reads Western stories 
to keep in touch with the life, and looks 
with undisguised contempt upon men who 
growl about hardships over here. 

“Two college men are catching up with 
their work in law and journalism and are 
trying to forget about these newly won 
commissions that were taken from them 
two days after the armistice was signed. 
There are two others who come 18 kilo- 
meters on Saturday to read Burdick’s Real 
Property, which will give them the ma- 
terial they will need for their teaching 
during the next week. For their first visit 
we hadn’t even one law book for them, 
but when several were secured they were 
pathetically grateful and spend their town 
leave reading them. 

“There is present tonight the company 
cook who grins sheepishly at all the jests 
made about his mess. He showed his grati- 
tude for an antique copy of the All-Story 
Weekly by sending to the library an enor- 
mous dish of his piéce de résistance for 
the evening. He had not been a reader 
before he came to France, but I believe 
he'll have a way of dropping into a library 
when he returns to the States. 

“A man has just come in for light fic- 
tion to take his thoughts from gloomy 
things. He is a musician and the chief 
duty of his band now is to play for five 
or six funerals every morning. “It gets 
on a fella’s nerves,” he says, “knowing the 
way those chaps got through the Argonne 
and St. Mihiel and were taken by the flu 
when they’re waiting to go home.” I give 
him the most diverted novel I can find, for 
his is a mournful job. Another dismal 
visitor arrives. He is the official pho- 
tographer of the funerals and wants me to 
choose the ones of his photographs which 
should go to the mothers. 


“A boyish second lieutenant comes in. 


He has forgotten all about his dignity for 


he is going home tomorrow and wants to 
show the “real” Bretagne lace luncheon set 
he has for his mother. He holds it for 
everyone to see, and anxiously enquires of 
the librarian, ‘Is 190 francs too much of a 
setback for it?’ 

“Several of these men, and many who 
were here during the day, are rejoining 
their divisions after leave. They have 
come from St. Malo, from Tours, Nice, 
Cannes, or Chamonix, sonie of them roused 
for the first time to the beauty of a land 
where they had seen only mud and misery. 
Now they want to know more of the tra- 
dition of the country, to read Tartarin, 
the Hunchback of Notre Dame, Les Misé- 
rables, Old Touraine, the Hill town of 
France, Life of Napoleon. We haven't 
nearly enough histories of France nor 
French books. As one man says: “The 
best way to advertise a thing is to knock 
it,” and that’s the effect of some of the 
criticism of things French. The men may 
knock, most of them do, but they want to 
know more about the country and we have 
lamentably little material for them. 

“In fact we have lamentably little of any 
kind in view of the enormous demand. 
Most of the books—except the fiction—must 
be made reference on account of their 
constant use in the room and the lack of 
duplicates. Necessarily most of the men 
are deprived of the steady use of the 
books they require, for they live too far 
away and have too short a leave from 
their camps to spend much time here, cen- 
trally located as the place is. It is for 
these men especially in adjacent places, 
small isolated camps, that we need many 
more books—books of all sorts to be sure, 
but principally technical and good fiction. 
For these critical months we want all the 
diverting, informing and absorbing books 
we can get to meet an opportunity and a 
responsibility.” 


TRANSPORT LIBRARIANS WANTED 
The A. L. A. Library War Service is 
seeking men of over thirty-five years of 
age with library experience for transport 
librarians, preferably men who can serve 
six weeks or more. 
Cart H. Miran, 
Assistant Drector. 
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IN THE LIBRARY WORLD 


New York State 

The summary of library reports of the State 
for 1918, compiled by the State Education 
Department, covers 644 libraries. Salary ex- 
penditure increased from $2,044,985 to  $2,- 
139,035, being about 5 per cent, and that for 
maintenance of buildings from $709,365 to 
$753,312, or about 6 per cent. 

Receipts from local tax are 
compared with $2,110,720 in 1917 

Expenditure for books, periodicals and bind- 
ing has decreased to $890,071, from $894,938 in 
1917. 

During the past four years salaries have in- 
creased 25 per cent, and circulation has in- 
creased in the same ratio, notwithstanding the 
decrease in the appropriations for book-pur- 
chase, That is to say, the cost for library 
service in the issue of a book to a borrower 
has not increased. 


Buffalo. The circulation of books at the 
Public Library, which had increased steadily 
from 1,641,267 in 1914 to 1,752,653 in 1917, fell 
during 1918 to 1,530,731, fifty-five per cent of 
which was fiction. Traveling libraries were 
sent to 63 grammar schools, providing 30,404 
children with 43,697 books, the total circula- 
tion of these totaling 406,888—a slight diminu- 
tion from the figures for the previous year. 
Salaries for 1918 increased to $77,079, from 
$70,555 in 1917, and the total expenditure for 
books, salaries, maintenance from $135,650 to 
$149,233. 


2,193,853, as 


Syracuse. The Public Library circulated in 
1918 556,437 books as compared with 544,688 
in 1917; new books added were 12,213 (13,972 
in 1917). The total expenditure for the year 
was $60,016 ($58,913 in 1917) ; expenditure for 
salaries (library service) $25,250 ($25,542 in 
1917); for books, periodicals and _ binding 
$15,756 ($15,611 in 1917). 

Virginia 

Charlottesville. A library costing $50,000 
has been given to the city by Paul G. MacIn- 
tyre of New York. 


Connecticut 
A Bill providing for the establishment of a 
department of war records in the State Li- 
brary and one authorizing the appropriation 
of $3,000 for maintenance of a county bar 
library in Waterbury have been adopted by 
the State Legislature. 


Michigan 


Almont, The Henry Stephens library build- 


besides 


March 1st, contains, 
modern kitchen, a 


ing, opened on 


the library proper, a fine 
community room (which the Boy Scouts 
equip so that it can be used as a gymnasium) 
and a rest for the public. The 1700 
volumes on the shelves at the time of opening 
were all gifts of the public. 


will 


room 


Illinois 


Joliet. A decennial published with 
the 43rd Annual Report (1918) shows a steady 
increase m income and in achievement during 


the period except for 1912, which was an un 


survey 


usually prosperous year. The income from the 
1918 was $10,000, a decrease of 33 
per cent on that for 1917; 
creased from $6,097 to $7,103 during the same 
period, and the circulation of hooks from 
109,377 to 133,908. 


city tor 
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Missouri 

St. Louis \ Chinese evening at the St. 
Louis Public Library, on March 18, was the 
opening feature of a new series of Visitors’ 
Nights, which is to specialize in national or 
racial groups An 
art objects, books and prints relating to China 
was gathered for the occasion, and about fifty 
of the Chinese residents of St 


interesting collection ol 


Louis, most of 
whom had never entered the Library he fore, 
assembled in the Art Room for an ‘informal 
reception, together with a few other interested 
guests. There were several Chinese ladies and 
a few children, including a baby five months 
old, wearing the massive gold charms without 
which no Chinese infant is supposed to be 
properly dressed. The majority of those pres- 
ent were with the English lan 
guage and for the others an interpreter was 
at hand. In degree of Americanization these 
persons varied from a representative of the 
third generation in this country to some who 
months 
welcome by the 


acquainted 


had just reached it a few 

After a 
librarian, the party proceeded to view the vari 
ous rooms and departments of the Library 
\ stop was made in the Children’s Room, 
where those present were entertained with 
Chinese musical selections and ballads by two 
performers on the characteristics two-stringed 
Chinese instrument of the viol type 


ago. 


brief address of 


Minnesota 
Vinneapolis. In addition to a three and a 
half acre site for a public library given to the 
city some months ago, Mr. T. B. Walker has 
now added a further two and a half acres, so 
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that the gift now comprises an entire block. A 
bill already passed by the legislature authorizes 
a $500,000 bond issue for the erection of a 
library and museum and for paying off an 
encumbrance on the property, and a second 
bill to authorize the city to make a further 
issue of $1,000,000 has been introduced. 


Iowa 


Ames. The Iowa State Board of Education 
is asking the present Legislature for an ap- 
propriation of $400,000 for a new library 
building for lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Utah 


The Utah legislature has just passed the 
County Library Law, and also another library 
law allowing the municipal library tax of one 
mill to be doubled. 

One county library has already been estab- 
lished, and the library board at Provo has 
appointed a committee to confer with the 
city commissioners and the county commis- 
sioners looking toward changing the munici- 
pal library at Provo to a Utah County library. 


Washington 


Seattle. The average daily circulation of 
books at the Public Library for 1918 increased 
by 176, war books and books on technology 
being especially in demand. Receipts from the 
city increased from $194,901 to $214,815; ex- 
penditure for books, maps and_ periodicals 
from $29,607 to $32,684; and for salaries, cen- 
tral building, from $64,154 to $73,966, branch 
libraries, $36,484 to $43,727. 


Georgia 

Atlanta. During November, 1918, the Car- 
negie Library of Atlanta made a special sur- 
vey to find out how many individual people 
borrowed books from the library during that 
month and how many homes were repre- 
sented. 

The results showed that 6416 individual 
people or 1 in every 20 of the white popula- 
tion had borrowed books from the library 
during that month. These cards represented 


4413 homes. 


Foreign 
Scotland 


Dundee. A commercial library under the 
control of the Dundee Free Library Commit- 
tee was opened in January. 
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British Columbia 


The Provincial Legislature has just passed 
an act providing for the establishment of a 
Public Library Commission consisting of 
three unsalaried members, a_ superintendent 
and such other staff as may be required for 
the work of the Commission, which will take 
over the management of the provincial system 
of traveling libraries; co-operate with public 
library associations, public library boards, and 
librarians on matters pertaining to the organi- 
zation, maintenance, and administration of 
public libraries under this act; apportion the 
moneys annually appropriated by the Legisla- 
ture for the aid of public libraries, and refuse 
financia! assistance to any library which fails 
to conform to the regulations and standard 
set by the Commission; promote by counsel 
and encouragement the establishment and ex- 
tension of public-library facilities, and gener- 
ally superintend public library activities in the 
manner provided in this act. The act further- 
more makes provision for the incorporation 
of public library associations, for the establish- 
ment of municipal public libraries, and, since 
there are no county administrative units in 
the province, for allowing library boards to 
make their own arrangements regarding ex- 
change of books with any other library boards. 
Library development in the province ought 
now to progress rapidly. 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg. The Library and Museum of 
the Province of Manitoba will be removed 
early in the summer into premises in the new 
parliament building. The main library will 
be in the center of the south wing, imme- 
diately in the rear of the legislative chamber, 
and will have a stacking capacity for 15,000 
volumes. Upon either side of the library are 
large reading rooms. At the extreme east 
end of the south wing is a room set apart 
for the cataloging of the library, and at the 
extreme west end of the corridor will be a 
commodious room fitted for geographical 
study. The main stack room of the library 
will occupy a space underneath the legislative 
chamber. It will have a capacity for 40,000 
volumes. The large center room of the 
northeast section is being suitably furnished 
for the storing of the archives and other val- 
uable records of the province. The Historical 
Society is being reorganized, and will co-oper- 
ate in promoting the success of this depart- 
ment of the library. A room has been set 
apart for the museum upon the same flat as 
the library, but is situated on the north cen- 
tral front. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of Development 


NeW BookKS—CIRCULATION 

The Lynn (Mass.) Public Library is making 
an effort to have all new books of non-fiction 
available for use shortly after they are re- 
ceived from book-dealers. After a book has 
arrived, it is examined for defects, provided 
with a book-plate, dating-slip, pocket and card, 
and is recorded in the accession book. It is 
then arranged alphabetically by author in the 
cataloging room, and a pnk slip bearing the 
author's name and the title of the book is 
filed in the public catalog. By following the 
directions stamped on this slip, any patron 
may apply to the charging desk, the book is 
supplied from its place among the uncataloged 
volumes, and it may be borrowed for home use 
like any other book. When the borrower re- 
turns the volume, it is sent back to its shelf in 
the cataloging room to await its turn with the 
other literature not yet cataloged. 


CHARGING SYSTEM—WIHITHOUT BORROWER'S CARD 
Charging system in use at Elkhart (Ind.). 

Ella F. Corwin.. Library Occurrent. Jan., 
1Q19. p. 112-113. 

the charging system 


The equipment for 
used at the Elkhart Public Library consists 
of a borrowers’ register, borrowers’ cards, and 


book cards. The borrowers’ register is revised 
every two or three years, the names of those 
who, for various reasons, are no longer using 
the library are crossed off and their numbers 
given to new borrowers. There is no time 
limit and so long as one remains a borrower 
he retains the same number. 

A guarantor is seldom asked for, but at 
times as a protection to the library one is 
required. In each book is pasted a slip for 
the date when due and a pocket,for the book 
card. 

The borrower’s card is kept at the library, 
and when once properly filed is not disturbed, 
except when corrections in the address are 
necessary. 

In charging the book the borrower’s num- 
ber is written on the book card and on the 
slip in the back of the book, and the date 
the book is due stamped in both places. 

The chief advantages are: firstly, it saves 
time—the record is made in only two places 
instead of three, and the necessity for the 
constant filing and refiling of the cards is 
done away with; secondly, it saves money; 
viz., the salary paid for filing cards and the 
price of thousands of borrowers’ cards. 


in Library Activity 


The disadvantages are: firstly, there is no 
complete record in one place of the number 
of books a borrower has out. This is the 
only essential feature of the ordinary charging 
system that this one does not cover. But we 
have not found a single borrower taking ad- 
vantage of this fact, and we do not care if 
they do. Secondly, it is frequently necessary 
to ask the borrower's name. We find, how- 
ever, that our borrowers take pride in remem- 
bering their numbers, and the majority of 
them will give their number when handing in 


their books to be charged. 


The Detroit Public Library circulates books 
without a borrower's card. The person ap 
plying for a card is registered in the 
usual way and given an identification card. 
This card carries his registration number, 
name, address, and date of expiration. 

When the reader wishes to take books from 
the library he presents his identification card 
with the books, so that the assistant may se- 
cure his correct registration number. The date 
slip and the book card are stamped with the 
date due, and the registration number copied 
on to the book card. Should the borrower 
neglect to bring his identification card with 
him he must secure his registration number 
from the Registry Desk. This is given him 
on a card number slip. 

When returning the book the borrower pre- 
sents his book at Return Desk, the assistant 
glances at the date on date slip and if book is 
not overdue the borrower is dismissed with- 
out delay. In case of fine not paid his identifi- 
cation card will be taken up and filed with the 
fine record at the Registration Desk, If an 
identification card is lost the borrower will be 
given a new card. This card will be marked 
“duplicate” and the record kept at Registry 
Desk 

The fact that the Library does not limit the 
number of books allowed to any one person 
makes this plan perfectly feasible and easy 
to operate. 


INVENTORY 

A combination of shelf-list, accession and 
inventory records used in the Los Angeles 
High School Library is proving convenient, 
labor-saving and reliable. 

The imprint is added to author and title. 
In the place of an accession number, the fol- 
lowing information is given in abbreviated 
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form: date of accession, dealer, price. For 
example N. ‘18 BT 1.20 reads November 
1918, Baker & Taylor, 1.20. On a line with 
this accession record occurs the copy number 
and the inventory record for that copy year 
after year. A series of symbols, made clear 
by a code at the beginning of the self-list, 
indicates the status of the book at the time of 
inventory. A check means “on the shelf,” a 
cross, “in circulation,” B, “at the bindery,” D, 
“discarded,” etc. 

To make visible and usable the findings of 
the inventory, colored signals or metal tabs 
are used. The Graffco junior visé signals, 
which are small and practicable are made by 
the George B. Graff Co., Boston, Mass. The 
books of which all the copies are surely gone 
are marked by a green signal, those that 
should be replaced or duplicated, by a blue 
signal. Each color has its own definite posi- 
tion on the edge of the card. The librarian 
or even a student assistant can easily run 
through the record of lost books in a tray, 
removing the corresponding cards from the 
catalog, or can search the shelves for missing 
books, or make order cards for books wanted 

The accession record is completed by a 
very simple account in a blank book of the 
number of volumes shelf-listed day by day. 
The book is ruled in squares. Across the top 
are the class numbers and a column for totals. 
Down the side are dates. On an opposite page 
a similar record is kept for withdrawals and 
losses. Balances are made each month. It is 
always possible to know just how many vol- 
umes the library has and various other statis- 
tical items. The date of accession is stamped 
in each book. If one wishes, a serial number 
can be used. It has no significance except to 
aid in distinguishing different copies of the 
same book from each other.—lWilson Bulletin, 
Mar., 1910, p. 323. 


Liprary EXTENSION 

Co-operation between public libraries and 
the traveling library department. Jessie 
Wedin. Wisconsin Library Bulletin, Jan., 
1919, p. 22. 

The Wisconsin Library Commission in its 
task of furthering library development in the 
state is not only making an effort to reach 
people remote from public library centers, but 
is also focusing attention on local public libra- 
ries as the logical centers for constructive ex- 
tension work. 

The idea of co-operation between public 
libraries and traveling library departments is 
not a new thing. But wherever there is prog- 
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ress there is a possibility of increasing, as it 
were, the momentum of effort so that in some 

cases where a passiv e co-operation now eXIists 

a more actively aggressive co-operation may 

take its place. 

The Commission offers the following sug 
gestive program of co-operation: 

1. Get the local library board to open re- 
sources of library to all rural people without 
charge. Then, should limited book funds make 
it impossible to serve patrons adequately, call 
upon the Commission for loans of books, 
traveling libraries, special groups, etc. 

2. Where conditions justify, co-operate in 
establishing traveling libraries in communities 
not served by the public library. . 

3. Where particularly good opportunities for 
rural library work beyond the reach of the 
librarians present themselves, report such 
cases to the Commission so that a field worker 
may be sent. 

4. In counties where there are county trav- 
eling library systems, the work among rural 
people can be extended by advertising as 
widely as possible the county traveling libra- 
ries. When the supply of local county travel- 
ing libraries is exhausted, the librarian may 
call upon the Traveling Library Department 
for a state traveling library. These will be 
sent direct to county librarians or to the trav- 
eling library custodian and for all practical 
purposes the state traveling library may be 
considered a part of the county system. 

5. Co-operation on a smaller scale but ex- 
tremely important is through helping to sup- 
ply reading circle books for teachers and 
pupils in the country schools, and in en- 
couraging and providing hooks for the patrons 
reading circle movement. Where the local li- 
brary is unable to meet all requests for such 
reading circle books, the Traveling Library 
Department will supply them to the public 
library for circulation among rural people. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES 

The Idaho Free Traveling Library Office 
has installed a route map which has been the 
means of saving the State many dollars in 
freight, and shows at a glance the stations 
using library cases, also the kind of case. A 
map of Idaho was mounted upon a soft pine 
board. As the cases were located a green tag 
was hung on a hook opposite the station. As 
the cases were moved under the direction of 
the Free Traveling Library the green tags 
were replaced with yellow. Red tags show 
the cases packed by the library. Blue tags 
show special cases, including art, debate, music, 
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home economics, history, opera, juvenile and 
agricultural. The orange tags represent ju- 
venile cases and white tags show applications 
for cases. 

This map has greatly jacilitated the work of 
the librarian who can 
the entire State with the 
route map. 


locate every case over 


assistance of the 


FiLinG 

Filing in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Lucie E. Wallace. iling, Feb., 1919. p. 219- 
222. 

There is a staff of ten to thirteen in the 
filing division of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City. 

War conditions have contributed greatly to 
the increase in the work of this department. 
Along with foreign art critics, writers and 
lecturers, a new class of Americans, who had 
known but little of the Museum in the past, 
have been attracted there recently. In co 
operation with Teachers’ College the Museum 
has conducted classes and given to trades- 
people opportunity for the study of decorative 
arts, which has, of course, brought numerous 
demands upon the library staff. The older 
material in books and photographs has been 
supplemented by classified and indexed ac- 
cording to standard library rules. 

It is the intention tc keep the files small 
by binding all the material on one subject 
as soon as it is complete enough to form a 
book. This does not mean just when there 
is sufficient material to form a volume, but 
when that material forms a logical sequence 
that will make a book an acceptable addition 
to the shelves. 

In addition to newspapers and magazines. 
sales catalogs are also used in abundance and 
many manuscripts and photographs of Amer- 
ican artists are gained from the material sent 
in for the preparation of the American Art 
Annual. This last is of great value to those 
studying current American art since most of 
it never appears in book form. 

A work by an unknown aartist is filed 
under his name; in the case of a well-known 
artist, on the other hand, whose fame is old 
enough to have brought him into print, one 
is justified in thinking that most of his works 
can be found in books or among the photo- 
graphs, so the loose plate is filed under the 
subject. For instance, Botticelli’s “Spring” 
would appear under Allegory as would also 
Raphael's “Jurisprudence.” 

Under the subject Religious Art there are 
various sub-headings, such as Mythology, 
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The Bible, etc., each, of course, capable of 
minute subdivision, 

The files are classified, but not indexed, as 
the index to the classification serves also for 
the files. Cross references file with the 
clippings, ¢.g., an article on Seymour Haden 
and Whistler would be filed under the artist 
treated at greater length, and a reference to 
it placed in the folder of the other. 

Within the various classes the groups are 
treated individually. All 
ranged in alphabetical order without 
to nationality. The same rule holds tor 
sculptors, illustrators, architects, and other 
groups of artists, also for portraits and por 
trait statutes. Magazine covers are arranged 
alphabetically. Costume is 
graphically and then chronologically 


painters are ar 


regard 


treated geo 


There is an important poster collection m- 
cluding war posters, advertising posters and 
magazine inserts. The war posters have been 
under countries with 
divisions under Army, Navy, Loans, etc.: the 
field, subdivided 
Miscellaneous pamphlets, too small or un 
bound, are deposited in the 


classed various sub 


advertising too, is closely 
important to be 
files, along with notices of sales and exhibi 
tions and other material that is often a whit 
elephant in a library, being too valuable to be 
thrown away and yet not worth the expend) 


ture of much time or money. 


PAMPHLETS 


The problem of getting pamphlet material 
ready for circulation quickly was met in the 


following manner in the Fremont High 
School, Oakland, California. 
The librarian gave each pamphlet a 


ber—accesssion number it might be called,—but 


num 


each series was numbered separately, that is, 
the war pamphlets were numbered from one 
up, the Red Cross pamphlets began with one, 
etc. At the top of each pamphlet was written 
its number, as “War pamphlet No. 36." The 
accession sheet, if it can be called that, gave 
the title, author and series of the pamphlet 
The pamphlets were kept in pamphlet boxes 
properly labeled. The students selected the 
pamphlets they wished and, taking them to 
the charging desk, entered on a charging slip 
the pamphlet number as “War pamphlet, No 
36” and signed their name. The accession 
record was the only record made of the 
pamphlet, unless it was something especially 
important; then it was. put in a pamphlet 
binder and cataloged.—Wilson Bulletin, Mar., 
Pp. 323. 
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Asbury Park Conference 

Plans are going forward for the Forty-first 
Annual Conference of the American Library 
Association, at Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
June 23-28. A large attendance is expected. 
At the Conference of 1916, held in the same 
place, there was a total attendance of 1386, 
making it the biggest Conference in the his- 
tory of the American Library Association. 
Attendance at Louisville in 1917 and at Sara- 
toga Springs in 1918 was naturally affected 
by the war, but with the approach of more 
nearly normal conditions it is expected that 
the attendance this year may exceed that of 
1916, 

HOTELS. 

The fine and commodious New Monterey 
Hotel, where we had our Headquarters in 
1916, will again be our Headquarters. The 
management is able to offer exceptionally 
favorable rates, because we come at what 
would otherwise be a dull week, filling in a 
period between a convention just before ours 
and the Fourth of July. We will have prac- 
tically the exclusive use of the New Monterey 
as well as the other hotels used as overflow. 


RATES (AMERICAN PLAN). 

New Monterey. Two in double room, with 
double bed $4.00 each daily; two in double 
room with twin beds, $4.50 each daily; four 
persons occupying two double connecting 
rooms with bath $5.50 each daily; two occu- 
pying a double room with double bed and 
private bath $5.50 each daily; two persons in 
a double room with twin beds and private 
bath $6.00 each daily. The New Monterey 
can comfortably care for about 500, assuming 
there will be about the usual amount of 
“doubling up.” 

Hotel Columbia (capacity about 300). Just 
across the street from the New Monterey; 
the most convenient and most comfortable 
hotel for those who are unable to obtain ac- 
commodations at the New Monterey. Twe 
in room, on fourth floor, and in Harvey Cot- 
tages adjoining hotel, $3.00 each daily; two 
in room on first, second and third floors, if 
facing court $3.50 each daily, if facing street 
$4.00 each daily; four persons in two double 
connecting rooms with bath $4.50 each daily; 
two persons in double room with bath $5.00 
each daily; one in room $4.00 and up, de- 
pending on location and whether with or with- 
out bath. 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Thedford (capacity about 150). Across 
the street from Columbia, consequently only 
a few steps from New Monterey, $3.00 to 
$3.50 each daily, room without bath, according 
to location; $4.00 to $5.00 each daily, room 
with bath, according to location. A few single 
rooms. 

Seabreeze (capacity about 100).  Diag- 
onally opposite New Monterey. Two in room, 
without bath $3.00 each daily; one in room 
$3.50 daily. 

There are other hotels and boarding houses 
in the vicinity available if needed. Arrange- 
ments have been made with those here listed 
by special reason of their close proximity to 
the New Monterey. 


HOW TO MAKE RESERVATIONS 


Reservations for rooms in ALL hotels will 
be in charge of a representative of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, who should be ad- 
dressed, American Library A’ssociation Repre- 
sentative, care Asbury Park Public Library, 
Asbury Park, New Jersey. Reservations of 
rooms will be begun on May 2/st and appli- 
cations reaching the above address previous 
to that date will be considered as having been 
received on that day. We are pleased here 
to state that Miss Adeline J. Pratt, formerly 
Assistant Librarian of the Asbury Park Pub- 
lic Library, and consequently thoroughly con- 
versant with all Asbury Park conditions, has 
been fortunately secured as our A. L. A, rep- 
resentative for this work. In writing state 
definitely your desire as to hotel and maxi- 
mum price you are willing to pay, your ar- 
rangements as to room-mate, if you have 
made any, and whether you authorize the local 
representative to make assignment according 
to her best judgment if you are too late to 
obtain the particular space specified as your 
first choice. 

Arrangements can be made if desired for 
a library to engage one or more rooms to 
be occupied successively for portions of the 
week by members of the staff. 

Be sure that letter is signed legibly: also 
that it states whether writer is a man or 
a woman. 

All the hotels listed above have agreed to 
extend their Conference rates up to July 3. 
for the benefit of those who wish to remain 
a few days after the adjournment of the 


meetings. 
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AMUSEMENTS AND ATTRACTIONS, 


There is no end of attractions at Asbury 
Park; the ocean, the Board Walk, the fine 
beaches, the auto drives, boating on Deal Lake, 
tennis, golf and the wide, spacious verandas 
of the New Monterey, to which all are wel- 
come whether they are staying at the hotel or 
not. Thursday afternoon of conference week 
will be left free of program features for re- 
laxation and recreation. 

There will be an informal reception on Mon- 
day evening in the ball room of the New 
Monterey, following adjournment of the first 
general session. 

The hotel orchestra will play every evening 
from ten to twelve for informal dancing. 

We have given the New Jersey librarians 
distinctly to understand that this time the 
A. L. A. has “invited itself” to Asbury Park 
and that therefore they are not to feel re- 
sponsibility as local hosts and arrange for our 
entertainment as they did so lavishly three 
years ago. 

MEETINGS. 

The general sessions will be held in the 
Auditorium, just across the street from the 
New Monterey; meetings of sections, round 
tables, and affiliated associations in the par- 
lors of the New Monterey and Columbia, ex- 
cept that some of the large section meetings 
will be held in the Auditorium. 


PROGRAM, 

President Bishop is arranging an excep- 
tionally attractive and opportune program, de- 
tails of which can be given in next issue. 
The Secretary of the Navy, the Honorable 
Josephus Daniels, has accepted an invitation to 
address the Association, as have also the 
Third Assistant Secretary of War, the Hon- 
orable F. P. Keppel, and Brigadier-General 
Munson, chief of the Morale Branch of the 
General Staff of the War Department. The 
problems and opportunities facing librarians 
at the present time and which will confront 
them in the near future will be the general 
theme of the conference, both at the general 
sessions and in those of the sections and af- 
filiated societies. 

TRAVEL, 

No additional travel information is avail- 
able at this time, but before the next issue 
of this magazine is printed the Travel Com- 
mittee will present a statement relative to 
travel arrangements. It is not possible at 
present to ascertain whether any excursion 
rates can be obtained. The present rate each 
way is about three cents a mile, rates from 
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some of the principal cities being as follows 
including war tax: 
New York (via P. R. R.)........ $ 1.75 


(Via Central R. R. of N. J.).. 1.62 
Boston (all rail) ....... 

(Via boat to New York) 7.27 
29.32 
Cincinnati ..... 24.15 
42.04 
44.44 
33.42 


EXHIBITS, 

A spacious room at the New Monterey has 
been assigned for commercial exhibits. For 
rates, space and information, applications 
should be made direct to the Manager, New 
Monterey Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Space has also been reserved for American 
Library Association Committees which may 
wish to present exhibits. Address the Se 
retary of the A. L. A., 78 E. Washington St.. 
Chicago. 

Gerorce B. Utiey, Secretar) 


THE NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 

A meeting of the New York Library Clu) 
was held March 13th, in the Assembly Hall 
of the Y. M. C. A. at Lexington Ave. and 
53rd St. The general subject of the meeting 
was “The independent town library.” 

“The opportunity of the librarian for con 
structive, creative work’ was discussed by 
Miss Helen M. Blodgett of the Yonkers Pub 
lic Library. She told of her work in 
coming a boycott caused by the acceptance of 
a Carnegie building. One of her first moves 
was to ask for plants, for as she said, if a 
family gives its rubber plant to the library 
they come to visit it, and 
bring their friends to see it, and so a sociable 
friendly spirit is engendered. 

Yonkers being a f 


over 


as it grows they 


factory town, she made 
a canvass of the various industries, and 
lists of books, bulletins, etc., to the factories, 
gradually gaining thet she joined 
clubs, and made herself and her library use 
ful in preparing programs and papers, and 
she interested the foreigners in her lists of 
foreign books, one Italian helping her in ad 
vertising Italian books; and sent collection: 
of books to the twelve firehouses in Yonkers 
A grateful Scotchman left the Library $50, 
000, with a note of grateful appreciation to 
the Librarian. 
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Miss Irene Phillips, of the Nutley, N. J., 
Public Library, pointed out “The lights and 
shadows of village library work.” She said 
the predominance of the personal element was 
common to all small town libraries, and the 
librarian had her reward in seeing the gradual 
growth of an acquaintance with books, and of 
the “library habit.” The public and the col- 
lection of books must be well known, as the 
village librarian must live up to the popular 
delusion that she has read all the books, and 
can fit them to individual tastes and needs. 

Miss Irene Hackett of the Englewood Pub- 
lic Library, in discussing “The town library 
in peace and war,” said the ideal library is 
the small one that is large enough to have 
money to buy books and keep up with the 
times. Her district survey disclosed a group 
of wealthy, enterprising but conservative peo- 
ple. There was no large industry and few 
poor, 

It had been the custom to send the books 
to the schools, but she decided to have the 
children come to the library, and _ invited 
classes to come with their teachers to hear 
talks on the library. A reception was given 
to the teachers, and a manual training ex- 
hibit was held in the library. 

She found the conservatism against her 
when she tried to replace old reference books, 
put in a pay shelf, and make a new catalog. 
But she made a good impression by having 
a Library Institute in the town, and when the 
Library School classes came to visit, that 
also helped. 

It is easy to belong to clubs and thus bring 
the library before the people, and to be rep- 
resented in all town activities. 

The Morristown Public Library was quoted 
as a good example of the advertising that a 
new building and a new librarian are. This 
librarian cleverly used the interest aroused 
and put the whole town to work for the 
library. 

The East Orange Library did fine war work. 
Near the door was a war map, showing the 
various positions of the front, a bulletin board 
with notices of meetings, and a table of pam- 
phlets and war work periodicals for distribu- 
tion. 

A collection of clippings, pamphlets, and 
posters was very popular, also a roster of men 
in the service. Twenty-five war work organi- 
zations held meetings in the library, and it 
was the headquarters of the School Garden 
Committee. They were in close unity with 
civic elements, giving 400 hours of work to 
the draft board, collecting books and maga- 


zines for the soldiers, and collecting money 
for all campaigns in booths, or in mite boxes. 
The U. S. Employment Bureau met in the 
library, and the United War Work Cam- 
paign Committees also, and the Library acted 
as Treasurer for the latter, keeping the rec- 
ords, and sending out the reminders. 

There was a short discussion of how an 
experienced librarian can help the librarians 
about her in the smaller libraries, before the 
meeting adjourned. 

The annual meeting will be held on May 
8th at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Epitu H. Joun, Secretary. 


KANSAS DISTRICT MEETING 


About thirty library workers of South Cen- 
tral Kansas met for informal discussion at the 
Free Public Library of Newton on Mar. 27. 
A similar meeting was held in Hutchinson in 
January, 1918, and it is hoped to make these 
meetings annual. 

Mr. Julius Lucht, of Wichita, president of 
the Kansas Library Association, presided. Af- 
ter a few well chosen words of welcome by 
Mr. J. A. Hunter of the Newton Board and 
a response by Mrs. A. B. Ranney of Arkansas 
City, there was a lively discussion of various 
problems in cataloging, reference, circulation 
and children’s work as they affect the smaller 
libraries. Brief introductory talks leading to 
the discussion of these topics were made }y 
Miss Day, of Hutchinson, Miss Ingram, of 
Wellington, and Miss Bryant and Miss War- 
rick, of Wichita. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. B. F. Martin. 
superintendent of the Newton Schools, told 
of his experiences with the Working Boys 
Reserve, and Mr. William Sterling Battis, 
impersonator of Dickens’ characters, gave a 
delightful talk on his experiences in camp 
work, in which he paid fine tribute to the 
A. L. A. libraries. Trustees and school libra- 
rians met in separate conference for a half 
hour, and at four o’clock Miss Bertha Elkin, 
of Wichita, gave a library story hour to a 
class of fourth grade children, who were 
greatly interested, but not more so than their 
elders. After the dismissal of the children, a 
discussion followed on the place of the story 
hour in the library, and a Question Box, aimed 
to gather up the loose ends of the days con- 
ference, closed the regular program. 

The success of the meeting was largely the 
work of Mrs. A. E. Smolt, trustee, and of 
Mrs, L. A. McGaughey, librarian, of the New- 
ton Free Public Library. 

Juutus Lvucurt. 
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THE OLD COLONY LIBRARY CLUB 


The twenty-second meeting of the Old Col- 
ony Library Club was held at the Bridgewater 
Normal School on March 28, 1919, with a good 
attendance. 

During a business meeting a vote was passed 
expressing the hope that in the reorganization 
of Commissions now being considered, the 
Free Public Library Commission of Massa- 
chusetts should be continued as at present 
constituted, 


Mr. Joshua E. Crane, Librarian of the 
Taunton Public Library, gave an address on 
“Important historical works dealing with the 
towns and families of Plymouth County.” By 
a list of books that are or should be in nearly 
every library, he covered the subject thor- 
oughly, giving many unexpected sources of 
information. The subject Americanization 
was ably discussed first from the point of 
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view of the native-born by Mr. Lewis W. 
Crane, Secretary of the Immigration Commit- 
tee of the Brockton Y. M. C. A., and sex 
only from the point of view of the natural 
ized American by Mr. I. S. Kibrick, now one 
of the trustees of the Brockton Public Library 
Miss J. M. Campbell of the State Library 
Commission supplemented these remarks by 
many interesting facts. 

In the afternoon the general subject was 
school libraries. Mr. A. C. Boyden, Principal 
of the Bridgewater Normal School, spoke on 
the relation between schools and libraries, and 
the growth of the movement to establish 
school libraries. Miss Martha Pritchard of 
the Bridgewater Normal School Faculty spoke 
in detail of the work there, the school library 
and its training courses being unique in the 
country. General discussion followed until the 
meeting adjourned. 


Heren A 


Brown, Secretary. 


NOTES FROM THE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 

The work of the spring quarter began on 
April 7, after a week’s recess. Subject bibli- 
ography, library administration, public docu- 
ments, printing and binding are the new 
courses of the quarter, while book selection, 
reference, library economy, library extension, 
and children’s work are continued from the 
first semester. The introductory lectures in 
bibliography were given before feld practice 
this year, because of the lengthening of the 
first semester, and the subjects were assigned 
in February. The students therefore had op- 
portunity to become more or less familiar with 
them during the weeks of field work and have 
been enabled to make an earlier start at gath- 
ering and evaluating titles. Miss Burnite, di- 
rector of children’s work in the Cleveland 
Public Library, has been engaged to give the 
course in Children’s Work. 

Owing to printing costs and paper shortage, 
the School has issued merely a supplement to 
its Catalog this year, giving list of faculty 
and special lectures, regulations regarding en 
trance, tuition, etc. 

During the fourteen months, Jan., 1o918- 
March, 1910, the school received 339 requests 
for workers to fill vacancies in the following 
positions: librarians for public libraries, for 
branch, county, college, normal school, and 
high school libraries: librarians for children’s 
departments, for reference, cataloging, and 


lending departments; librarians for business, 
municipal, newspaper, hospital, 
and other special libraries; and for assistants 
in these same libraries and departments. 

The following statistics have been prepared 
to show what the 340 graduates of the School 
are doing: Librarians of public libraries, 46; 
librarians of county libraries, 4; librarians of 
branch libraries, 19; heads of departments in 
libraries, 8&8; catalogers, 29; children’s libra 
rians, 22; reference librarians and assistants 
in reference libraries, 13; assistants in public 
libraries, 36; librarians and assistants in col 
leges, 11; librarians and assistants in normal 
schools, 11; librarians of high schools, 15; en 
gaged in legislative and municipal reference 
work, 6; engaged in library commission work, 
6; instructors and assistants in library school 
training classes, 4; librarians in medical libra- 
ries, I; engaged in business libraries, 6: en 
gaged in special libraries, 3; engaged in fed 
eral service, 6; engaged in A. L. A. war library 
service, camp and hospital libraries, 14: man 
ager of book store, 1; newspaper work, 1: 
dramatic work, 1; civics work, 2; 
Red Cross organizer, 1; reconstruction aid, 1: 
business, 1; house decoration work, 1: 
service, 2; married, 55; deceased, 6: 
8. 

This makes a total of 351, of which, how 
ever, eleven have been included twice in count- 
ing. 


agricultural, 


students, 1: 


military 
at home, 


Mary Emocene Hazentine, Preceptor 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

During the last month lectures have been 
given on “State library administration” by 
Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., director of the New York 
State Library and Library School; on “The 
librarian, the publisher, and the book-seller” 
by Mr. F. G. Melcher, vice-president of the 
R. R. Bowker Co.; on “University library ad- 
minstration” by Mr. Andrew Keogh, libra- 
rian of Yale University. “Library legislation” 
by Mr. W. R. Eastman, of the New York 
State Library School; “High school library 
work” by Miss Mary E. Hall, librarian of 
the Girls’ High School, Brooklyn; “The li- 
brary war service” by Mr. Carl H. Milam, 
acting general director of the Library War 
Service; “The work of the American Library 
Association” by Mr. George B. Utley, secretary 
of the association; “Story telling” by Miss 
Marie Shedlock; and “Italian literature” by 
Mr. Théophile E. Comba. 

Visits to the New York Public Library and 
to the Library School have been made re- 
cently by students from the New York State 
Library School and from the Pratt Institute 
Library School. 

On its own inspection trip the school this 
year visited Philadelphia and Washington. A 
very full program was observed at both points. 

The annual business meeting of the Alumni 
Association will be held on the evening of 
Thursday, June 5th, and the commencement 
exercises on the following morning, at 11 
o'clock. 

Entrance examinations for 1919-20 will take 
place on Saturday, June 7th, from 9 a. m. to 
12 m. and from 2 to 6 p. m. at room 73 of 
the central building of the New York Putlic 
Library. 

Ernest J. Reece, Principal. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The class went to New England for its 
Spring Trip, visiting the public libraries of 
Bridgeport (in an _ interesting transitional 
stage), Hartford, Springfield, Worcester, 
Boston, Brookline, Quincy, Providence and 
New Haven; the college libraries of Tri- 
nity, Harvard, Simmons, Brown and Yale; the 
State libraries of Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, the Boston and Providence Atheneum, 
and in the class of special libraries that of 
the Hartford Medical Society, the Hartford 
Theological Library, the Antiquarian Society 
of Worcester, and the John Carter Brown 
Library of Providence. The book supply 
and binding establishment of Huntting in 
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Springfield and the F. W. Faxon Company of 
Boston were also visited and enjoyed. 

An experiment has been tried in some of 
the courses this year—that of giving a topic 
to be written up in place of an examination. 
A plan for the development of a hypothetical 
reference department was given out as a sub- 
stitute for an examination in reference work, 
and in place of an examination in library 
economy a list of new books was prepared for 
a library which had written in for help, and 
a paper prepared to set forth the claims of 
librarianship upon the attention of a group 
of college girls. The high quality of the work 
handed in, together with the absence of strain 
in its preparation, seemed to justify the ex- 
periment. 

JosepHine ApAMS RATHRONE, 
Vice-Director. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The Library School was closed for spring 
recess, April 2-9. The students, accompanied 
by the Principal and the Assistant to the 
Principal, made a most enjoyable visit to 
the Cleveland Public Library, April 10-12. 

The class has been invited by the President 
of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie In- 
stitute to conduct the exercises on April 23rd 
in celebration of Shakespeare's birthday. 

Sarau C. N. Bocre, Principal. 


IOWA SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARY 
TRAINING 

The eighteenth session of the lowa Summer 
School for Library Training will be conducted 
at the State University of lowa, lowa City, 
June 16 to July 26. The courses are open, as 
previously, to all persons now in library posi- 
tions who have had a high school education 
or its equivalent. High school teachers who 
have been assigned to part time duty in their 
high school libraries are also eligible. Since 
only a limited number can be accommodated, 
lowa librarians are given the preference. 

Miss Blanche V. Watts will direct the work. 
A number of lectures will be given by Miss 
Julia A. Robinson, Secretary of the Iowa 
Library Commission, continuing the close co- 
operation which has always existed between 
the school and the work of the commission. 

The three weeks course in Children’s work, 
given by Miss Grace Shellenberger, may he 
taken separately if so desired. This course 
does not require a library position for admis- 
sion, 

For fuller information apply to 

Jane E. Ronerts, Resident Director. 
lowa City, la. 
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WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The Course in “The History of the printed 
book,” given by Prof. A. S. Root of Oberlin 
College Library, was supplemented this year 
by lectures on some of the great European 
libraries, 

The lectures on School library work are 
being given by Miss Martha Wilson, Super- 
visor of High School branches of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, and the course in chil- 
dren’s literature by Miss Helen Martin, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian of the East Cleveland Public 
Library. 

Recent visiting lecturers were: Miss May 
Massee, Editor of the Booklist, Miss Edith 
Guerrier of the Food Commission Library 
Service, and Miss Lutie E, Stearns; and the 
School has been given an opportunity to hear 
Miss Helen Fraser; Mr. Hamlin Garland; 
Count Tolstoy; Prof. Arbuthnot, of Adelbert 
College faculty, who discussed books on “Eco- 
nomics”; Mr. W. J. Graham of the English 
Department on the “Poetry of the War”; and 
Mr. Sidney S. Wilson, Secretary of the Uni- 
versity and President of the Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club, on “General principles of adver- 
tising,” with sidelights on library advertising. 

Auice S. Tyter, Principal. 


INDIANA LIBRARY COMMISSION SUMMER 
SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS 


The eighteenth course of the Indiana Li- 
brary Commission Summer School for Libra- 
rians will be held at Butler College, Indian- 
apolis, from June 23rd to August 2nd. 

Only those are admitted who are under 
definite appointment to permanent library 
positions, 

The courses of study are: Cataloging, 
Classification, Book selection, Reference work 
with children, Administration, Miscellaneous. 

A special two weeks’ course, July 14-26, in 
advanced cataloging and methods, in which 
it is planned to discuss general problems of 
administration in seminar fashion. This 
class will be limited to twelve members. 

Inquiries should be addressed to William 
J. Hamilton, Secretary, Public Library Com- 
mission, 104 State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE LOS ANGELES 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Miss Haines has planned a series of “oral 
clinics” for the benefit of the students who 
need practice in public speaking. Three sem- 
imars are to be devoted to the principles of 
the art, with suggestions on how to organize 
material, how to present it, and how to end 


Descriptions of the work of the Carnegie 


‘ Library in Pittsburgh by Bertha T. Randall 


and of the St. Louis Public Library by Gladys 
Spear Case were interesting supplements ¢ 
Mr. Perry's lectures on the administration of 
large libraries. The work of smaller libraries 
is developed in lectures by Zaidee Brown of 
Long Beach, Sarah M. Jacobus of Pomona, 
and Theodora R. Brewitt of Alhambra. The 
school spent an afternoon at the Alhambra 
Public Library, where Mrs. Brewitt explained 
the methods in use there and served refresh- 
ing tea, 

Other special lectures have been given dur- 
ing the month by Ernest Thompson Seton, who 
told one of his animal stories and gave the 
animal calls, by Joel Bean Cox on the Friends’ 
mission in France and by Liberius Alminisis 
on Greek folk tales. 

Marion Horton, Acting Principal. 


) 


COLORADO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
LIBRARY SUMMER SCHOOL 


\ six weeks’ course in cataloging and li 
brary methods will be given by the Library 
of the State Agricultural College at Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado, June 23 to August 1, 1919 
Since there is no other summer library school 
in the Rocky Mountain region, this course 
meets a definite want. 

A certificate will be given to those passing 
the final examination. 

If six or more students apply for book- 
binding, a Denver book-binder will give an 
additional week devoted entirely to book 
binding. 

The staff consists of George T. Avery, Di- 
rector of the Summer School, Colorado Agri- 
cultural College; Charlotte A. Baker, Libr: 
rian Colorado Agricultural College, in 
charge: Nellie M. Robertson, Head Cataloger 
Colorado Agricultural College; Arlene Dilts, 
Assistant Librarian Colorado Agricultural 
College: Elfreda Stebbins, Librarian Fort 
Collins Public Library; Louis Williams, In 
structor in Book Binding, Manual Training 
High School, Denver. 

The courses are Classification and Catalog- 
ing, Miss Robertson; Children’s Work, Miss 
Stebbins; Loan Systems, Colerado Docu- 
ments, Accession and Order, Miss Dilts, Miss 
Robertson; Use of Books, Trade Bibliography, 
Documents, Miss Baker; Book Binding, Mr. 
Williams. 

The catalogs may be obtained from the Di 
rector of The Summer School, Colorado Ag 
ricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 
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AMONG LIBRARIANS 


Barrett, Francis Thornton, who in 1877 in- 
augurated the Mitchell Library in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and became city librarian in 1901, 
died early this year. 


Baskervit_e, Stella E., Wisconsin, 1916, has 
recently joined the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public 
Library staff as a children’s librarian. Follow- 
ing her graduation she attended the Cleveland 
Training Class for library work with chil- 
dren and afterward became a member of the 
Public Library staff. 


Camppenz, Donald K., Library School of 
the New York Public Library 1915-1917, as- 
sistant in the Readers’ Division of the New 
York Public Library, has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian to the Bar Association of 
New York. 


Cupwortu, Warren H., librarian at Camp 
Upton, is the author of a poem: “A thing 
of beauty is a joy forever,” published in the 
New York Times of April 21. 

Day, Mary Bostwick, librarian of the Port- 
land Cement Association, Chicago, for the past 
two vears and a half, resigned at the beginning 
of April to accept the position of librarian of 
the National Safety Cowncil, Chicago. 

Dexter, Elizabeth Hoard, Carnegie special 
Certificate 1913, is serving temporarily with 
the Children’s Bureau which is conducting an 
investigation of child labor in the canneries 
of the Gulf States. Her address is Biloxi, 
Miss. 

Fenton, Polly, Wisconsin, 1909, has resigned 
as first assistant in the Catalog department 
of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Public Library to 
become reviser for the California State Li- 
brary School, Sacramento, beginning May I. 

Gace, Ella Simonds, Library School of the 
New York Public Library, 1912-13, has ac- 
cepted a place as secretary for the Seven Seas 
Society, 366 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Hammonp, Ruth, Illinois 1917, has resigned 
from the staff of the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College Library in order to 
become assistant librarian of the Wichita 
(Kans.) City Library. 

Hutincs, Florence, Pratt 1911, who has 
been since graduation librarian of the public 
library at Lock Haven, Pa., has accepted the 
position of librarian of the Van Wert County 
Library, Van Wert, Ohio. 

Jones, Lillian E., Wisconsin, 1909, for some 
years reference librarian in the Racine (Wis.) 
Public Library, died March 15. 


Knapp, Ethel M., Western Reserve be- 
came librarian of the Birchard Library, Fre- 
mont, Ohio, February rst. 

Lacy, Mary G., formerly reference librarian 
of the Library of the Department of Agricul- 
ture has accepted the position of Agricultural 
Librarian at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Lewis, Ida. For 22 years librarian of Shel- 
byville, Ind., has resigned. 

Lotz, Evelyn Maude, Western Reserve ‘oo, 
librarian of the Public Library, Kinsman, 
Ohio, died Feb. 27. 

McFariane, Helen, late cataloger of the 
Kansas State Historical Library, has resigned 
her position to accept that of cataloger for 
the Oregon Agricultural College Library. 

McKinstry, Ruth E., Pratt 1917, of the 
A. L. A. Dispatch Office, has been appointed 
librarian of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation in New York. 

Marion, Guy Elwood, President of the Spe- 
cial Libraries A’ssociation and Librarian of 
Community Motion Picture Bureau, was mar- 
ried on the twentieth of March at Los An- 
geles, California, to Miss Sarah Bingham. 


Oxtey, Mary, Carnegie certificate 1914, has 
accepted the position of children’s librarian 
in the West Seattle Branch of the Seattle 
Public Library. 


Putuinc, Marie, Wisconsin 1915, has re- 
signed from the Buffalo Public Library to 
join the staff of the children’s department of 
the St. Louis Public Library. She is now 
acting-children’s librarian at the Soulard 
Branch. 


Spencer, Mrs. Mary C., for the last 34 years 
Michigan State Librarian, has been reappointed 
for a further. term of four years. 


Srensins, Howard L., of the Associated Law 
Libraries, has been appointed to succeed Ed- 
ward W. Redstone as librarian of the Social 
Law Library at the Suffolk County Court 
House. 


Tuayer, Gordon W., Western Reserve ’13, 
who has been in military service in France, 
has been assigned, since the first of the year, 
to the library staff of the American Peace 
Commission in Paris. 


Wetts, Elsie, Simmons 1910, has been ap- 
pointed to a position in the Circulation Depart- 
ment of the Sioux City (Iowa) Public Library, 
and not in the Reference Department as an- 
nounced in our March issue. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


The Rosenberg Library Board has published 
a life of Henry Rosenberg, and an account 
of his benefactions to the City of Galveston 
(Tex.). Part III is an illustrated summary of 
the development of the library. 


In the April number of the Musical Quar- 
terly, published by the G. Sherman Co., New 
York, is a 24-page article on the Bibliography 
of Music. The earlier literature is reviewed 
briefly and the majority of the article is de- 
voted to a comprehnesive survey of that of the 
nineteenth century and of the present day. 


The annotated Library News published semi- 
monthly by the Engineer School Library, 
Washington, D. C.. is now issued in conven- 
ient form as a booklet, printed on one side of 
the page only, so that the items, many of 
which are articles in periodicals, may be 
clipped, mounted and filed as cards for ana- 
lytics. 


The March issue of Special Libraries is a 
special agricultural number and iincludes ar- 
ticles on The Agricultural Index, on printed 
cards for agricultural literature, notes on some 
special collections on agriculture, a list of ref- 
erences on the agricultural libraries of the 
United States and one on the classification of 
the literature of agriculture and forestry. 


Included in the first publicity material for 
the Child Welfare Campaign sent out by 
Miss Elva L. Bascom by the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau are suggestions to librarians for child 
welfare work, a liste of publications of the 
Children’s Bureau for distribution to libraries 
and a list of references for the librarian on 
“Every child in school” and on “Child labor.” 


The New York State Library, Albany, N. 
Y., has issued a list of statements of ques- 
tions for debate on current topics, among 
which are International police, Price control, 
Compulsory arbitration. Material on these 
and other will be furnished by the 
Library on request. 


topics 


The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh is issu- 
ing a series of “vocational suggestion” folders 
each containing an arresting introductory 
paragraph and a short reading list. Among 
the subjects covered so far are printing, truck 
gardening, medicine, advertising, civil engi- 
neering, and machine shop work. 


Vol. XI, of Islandica, an annua! relating to 
Iceland and the Fiske Icelandic Collection in 
the Cornell University Library, has just been 
issued by the Library. It is devoted to a his- 
torical sketch by Halidér Hermannsson of 
the periodical literature of Iceland down to the 
year 1874. 


A series of articles on The Business Library, 
by Louise B. Krause, librarian for H. M 
Byllesby & Son, Chicago, is being published 
by the Journal of Electricity, in an effort to 
increase the appreciation and use of the library 
among business men. The first article, appear- 
ing in the issue for April 1, is on “The organi- 
zation of the business library”; the second is 
“Co-ordination of the business library with 
public libraries.” 


“Contributions towards a _ directory of 
Special Libraries” has been prepared by E. M. 
3uck, under the direction of the New York 
State Library School. “The term business and 
special libraries has in this list been con- 
strued to exclude departments of public and 
other libraries, law, legislative reference, med- 
ical, municipal reference, religious, school (in- 
cluding high school, academy, college, uni- 
versity, etc.), and theological libraries.” The 
information given for each library consists of 
the name of the institution or organization 
maintaining the library, its address, a ref- 
works in which more detailed in- 
is available, and the classification 


erence to 
formation 
of each, 
The New York Charities Directory, of 
which the 28th edition has just been published, 
has kept pace with the times. It has ex- 
panded so that it is an encyclopedia of infor- 
mation covering every field of endeavor for 


human betterment in and for Greater New 
York. Added to the smaller agencies which 


have branched out to include after-war work 
are the War Risk Insurance Bureau, the Fed- 
eral Employment Service, national, state, and 
community Councils of Defense, the War 
Camp Community Service, the Red Cross, and 
other great organizations. <A total of over 
2000 social agencies, 1800 churches and more 
than 500 names of workers comprise the con- 
tents of the new book ($1), which may be kad 
from Miss Lina D. Miller, New York Char- 


ities Directory, 105 East 22nd St., N. Y. C. 
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RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
Boy Scouts 


Books for Boy Scouts. Library Commission 
Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. i918 16 p. O, 

Curpren. See New Yorx City 
scnoo. sTUDENTS 

Dayton, H. Irene, comp. Books for the brow- 
sing corner of a high school library: some illus- 
trated editions of classics in English and world 
literature. Wilson Bulletin, no 15, March, 1919. 
325-327. 

Lrararians, 

The High-school librarian’s five-foot shelf. 

Wilson Bulletin, no. 15. March, 1919. p. 319-320. 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AGRICULTURE 

Iowa. College of Agriculture and mechanic arts. 
Agricultural Exp’t Station. Complete list of pub- 
lications, including bulletins, circulars, press bul- 
letins, research and soil survey bulletins, 32 p. 
Ames, Iowa: The college. 

AMERICANIZATION 

Americanization [a classified biblio graphy = 
pared by the Los Angeles Library Sch aay. 
Angeles Library School, 1919. 24 Pp. 

Books for and concerning foreign- bons people. 
Maine Library Bulletin, Jan., 1919. p. 75-79. 

Thomas, Marie, comp. Americanization work, 
or, A league of nations at home [a classified bibli- 
ography}. St. Louis: Public Library. 0 p. x 
See also RACIAL RELATIONS 

AUTOTHERAPY 

Duncan, Ch. H. Autotherapy. N. Y.: Author 
(2612 Broadway) [1918] 4 p. bibl. $s. 

BioLocy 

Parker, George Howard. The elementary 
nervous system. Lippincott. 1o p. bibl. O. $2.50 n. 
(Monographs on experimental biology.) 

Bismark 

Robertson, Ch. Grant. Bismark. Holt. 6 p. 
bibl. O. $2.25 n. (Makers of the Nineteenth 
Century.) 

BusIness 

Macmillan Co., New York. Best practical books 

for the business man. 9 p. 
Catnotic Cuurcn 

Betten, F. S., comp. Partial bibliography of 
church history. Catholic Education Association, 
Bulletin, Feb., 1919. 22 p. 

CuILp stupy 

Federation for Child Study. Reference Bibli- 
ography Committee. Selected list of books for 
parents. New York: 2 W. 64th St. «5 p. 15 ¢. 

CHILD WELFARE 

{List of publications for home use from ma- 
terial available in the various States, 1916-1918.] 
U. S. Education Bur. Home Education, Bulletin, 
1919, no. 3. 

Cuurcn. See CuuRCH AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS; CouUN- 

TRY CHURCH 

CHURCH AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

Library of Congress. Brief list of references on 
Church unity and Federation. 4 typew. p. 20 c. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

CITY GOVERNMENT 

Hyde, Dorsey W., comp. What to read on New 
York City gove rnment . . N. Y. Public Library, 
1918. 8 p. O. (Municipal Reference Library, 
Special report 1.) 

Liprary 

Sayers, W. C. Berwick. , Ar introduction to 
library classification . . H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1918. 4 p. bibl D. By 

CLotuine 

Baldt, Laura I., comp. Clothing: bibliography. 
In her: Clothing for the family. Washington, 
1919. p. 106-115. (Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Bulletin 23. Home Economics Ser. 1.) 


CoMMERCE 

Library of Congress. Brief list of references 
on trade opportunities of the United States. 
p- 30 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. 


Publications on foreign trade, World's Mar- 
kets, Jan.-Mar., 1919. vV. 5, P. 27, 17, 25. 
Community Drama 
Brief bibliography of material helpful in the 
development of community drama. Drama League 
Monthiy. Feb. 1919, p. 9. 
CONNECTICUT 
Purcell, Richard J. Connecticut in transition, 
1775-1818. Wash., D. C.: Amer. Historical Assn. 
34 p. bibl. O. $1.50 
CounTRY CHURCH 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
country church im the life of the community. 
¢ typew. p. 20 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. 
- S.) 


CouNTY GOVERNMENT 

aker, C. M., comp. Select bibliography of 

American county government. Prepared under di- 

rection of New York State Library School. 1918. 

p- c. (Obtained only thru P. A. 
S.) 


Readings in county overnment and county 
affairs. n: North Carolina. Univ. Bureau of 
Extension. North Carolina club year-book, 1917- 
1918. Oct. 1918. p. 184-188. 


Democracy. See EpucATION; EvRorgan 
War 
Drama. See COMMUNITY DRAMA 
EpucaTIon 
New books on education. School Life, Feb., 
1919. Pp. o. 


See also VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
EMPLOYMENT 
ee a list of books in the library. St. 
Paul (Minn.): Public Library. 7 p. nar. O. 


Coss, J. J. and Outhwait, L., come. 
nel management: topical outline and bibliogra 
59 p. (Issued by U. S. Adjutant General’s O 
Classification Division.) 
ENGLAND 
England and the English: a few suggestions for 
reading. Carnegie Likeery of Pittsburgh, Dec., 
1918. 12 p. 
Epricepsy 
Flood, Everett, comp. Collection of epileptic 
literature for the Monson State Hospital. Massa 
chussetts Comm. on Mental Diseases. Bulletin, 
Vv. 2. Pp. 91-93. 
European War 
Fuller, George N. Democracy and the great 
war .. . Lansing, Mich.: Dep’t of Public In- 
struction, 1918. 44 p. bibl. O. gratis. (Bulle- 
ton 20.) 
The war and after (continuation of the Euro- 
ean war.) Recent accessions. Bulletin of the 
ew York Public Library, Feb., 1919. p. 95-109. 
See also REcONsTRUCTION 
Evropean War—Maprs 
Library of Congress. A list of atlases and maps 
applicable to the world war. Compiled under the 
of Philip Lee Phillips, Division of 
Wash.: Gov’t Prtg. Off., 1918. 202 p. » 
Fiction—AMERICAN 
The Gold Star list. 400 good books of fiction 
by American authors. Syracuse (N. Y.) Public 
Library, Jan., 1919. 6 p. 
FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
freedom of the seas (including its application to 
the European War). 9:8. 12 typew. p. 60 c. 
(Obtain only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Fruit 
A selected list of references for fruit growers. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. Extension 
Service. Library Leafiet, no. 31, March, 1919. 
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(sARDENING 


Macmillan Co., New York. Farm and garden 
books. 15 p. 
GASES 
Berolzheimer, D. D., comp. Gases used in war- 


fare. Repr. from Journal of Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry. Vol i, no. 3. p. 256. 
March, 1919. 

See also Puoscene 


GoveRNMENT. See County GOVERNMENT; CITY Gov- 


ERNMENT 
Heroes 
Heroes [of Out-of-doors, of the Nation, of Great 


tures]. In: Books for Boy Scouts Boy 
f America Library Commission, 200 Fifth 


: New York. 1918. p. 10-16 
Hisrory, Drptomatic 
Anderson, Frank M., end Hersey, A. S. Hand- 
book of diplomatic history of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
1870-1914. Wash.: Gov. Prtg. Off. 19:8. bibls. O. 
HowsinG 


Mee, Fred H., comp. Housing and town plan- 
ning: a select list of books [contained in the 
Reference Department of the Public Library, 
Wigan (Scotland)]. March, 1919. 6 typew. p 

Hycren 

Health education 
bibls. D. $1.60. 

Special educational literature distributed free by 
the New York City Department of Health , 
» School Health News, Jan., 1919. p. 4-5 
See also SOCIAL HYGIENE, 

ICELAND 
1 W 
nell U 


in rural schools Houghton. 


lard Fiske’s writings on Iceland. 2, Cor 
niversity Library publications on Icelandic 
literatur Papers of the Bibliographical Societ 
of America, July-Oct., 1918. p. 116-127. 
INDUSTRIAL COURTS 
Meyer, H. H. 
industrial courts. 
p. 19-20. 
TRIAL DISPUTES 
dustrial Disputes 
of Labor Statistics. 
disputes investigation act of 
Pp. 149-150. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


B., comp. List of references on 
Special Libraries, Jan.-Feb., 


Bibliography ia: U. 
Operation of the in- 
Canada. 


ndustrial relations. In: Coss, J. J. and L. 
Outhwait. Personal management; topical outline 
and bibliography. . 51-54. (Issued by U. S. 
Adjutant General’s Office, Classification Division.) 


Human infection carriers 


bibls. O. $2.25. 


Simon, Ch. 
Phila.: 
INSURANCE 

Insurance Society of New York. New books [on 
insurance: casualty; fire; marine; miscellaneous]. 
News Letter no 32. Feb., t919. p. 2-3. 

Macmillan Co.. New York. World-wide labor 

problem: how shall we solve it? 4 p 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 

Library of Congress. Brief list of books on 
capital and labor (particularly relating to disputes) 
5 typew. p. 25 c (Obtained only thru P. A 
I. 

LABOR TURNOVER 

Labor turnover. Detroiter, 
wait Personnel management 
(Issued by U. S. Adjutant 
Classification Division.) 

Labor turnover. Detroiter, 
p. 16, 

LAND 


Fdmund. 
Lea and Febiger. 


March 24. v. 

General's 
March 24. v. X. 


S. General Land Office. Publications issued 


14 Pp (Circular no. 628.) 
Mars. See Evropean War 
MASSINGER, PHILiP 


Baldwin, Th. Whitfield An edition of Philip 
Massinger’s Duke of filan Lancaster (Pa.): 
New Era Pr 1918. 3 p. bibl O. $2 xn. 


MUNICAPAL OWNERSHIP 
Seaver, W. N., comp. 


: New York (City) Muni- 
Library. List 


cipal Reference of references on 
municipal ownership in New York City .. . 1918 
tr typew. p. 55 ¢. (Obtained only thru P. A 
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NaTIonaL Nonpartisan Leacve 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
National nonpartisan league 1918 4 typew. p 
20 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. L. 8S.) 
NATIONALITY 
Moore, Wm. 
nationalities 7th ed. 
O. $2.50 n, 
ARCHITECTURE AND SHIPBUILDING 
Sawyer, Rollin A., comp Naval architecture 
and shipbuilding. A list of references in the New 
York Public Li Bulletin of the 


study in 
bibls. 


Henry. The clash: a 
Dutton {c. 1918.] 


brary (concluded) 


New York Public Library, Feb., 1919. p. 73-94.) 
NAVAL STORES 
Library of Congress List of references on 


naval stores 1918. 4 typew (Obtained 
only thru P, A. I. §S.) 
New York City 
Books on New York City. School Library Bui- 
letin [of the Board of Education, New York City], 
March, 19:19. p. [4] 
(\CCUPATIONS 
Occupations: 
Public Library. 
PAPER INDUSTRY 


2oc¢ 


short list of books in the Boston 
4p (Brief reading lists, no. 9.) 


Library of Congress. List of references on the 
paper industry ar trade 1918. 15 typew. p. 
7s c. (Obtained only thru P. A. IL. 8S.) 

PEACE 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
List of publications, July, tror8, no. ¢ 10 p. 
2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C 

P OSGENE 

Berolzheimer, D. D., comp. Bibliography of 
carbonyl chloride (phosgene) and its derivatives 
Repr. from Journal of Industrial and Engineering 


Chemistry. v. Il, no. 3 p. 263. March, 1919. 
PRICES 
Sawyer, R. A., comp. Bibliography on price 
control [general, coal, cotton, food, iron and steel; 
wheat, wool.] Comp. for New York Pub. Library. 
" typew. p. $1.4 (Obtained only thru P. A. 
S.) 


PROFIT-SHARING 
Profit-sharing. Detroiter, March 24. v. x, p. 16. 
RACIAL RELATIONS—BIBLIOGRAPHY 
List of bibliographies on racial relations. Amer- 
icanication, Washington, Jan., 1919 Pp. 9-10. 
RECLAMATION 
List of references to articles, 
on plans for reclaiming swamp, 
lands as farms tor ret 


books and reports 
overflow and cut- 
soldiers In: 


over urning 
U. S. Reclamation Service, Work and homes for 
fighting men. 1919. p. 22-23 


RECLAMATION Service or THe U, S 
U. S. Institute for Government Research. The 
u. & nag service, its history, activities, 
organizatio Appleton, 36 =p. bibl Oo $1. 
(Service m onographs of the U. S. Government.) 
RECONSTRUCTION 
Literature of reconstruction 
ciliation, no 135, Feb., 1919 


International Con- 
Pp. 210-213, 33 


Rodgers, Lindsay, ed The problems of recon- 
struction, international and national N. Y.: Amer 
Association for International Conciliation. 3 ?P. 
bibl D. 


World revolution and democracy—A selected list. 
Detroit Public Library. Library Service, April 1. 
Pp. 3 
Thompson, L. A., 
ylementary list of 
aber. 52 mim. p, 


comp Reconstruction: sup- 
references. U. S. Dept. of 


List of references on reconstruction Monthly 
Labor R., Dec., 1018 Pp. 1520-1561 
See also Fvuropean War; Recitamation; Women 
IN INDUSTRY 
RELIGION 
Books of devotion. General Theological Library 
(Boston), Bulletin, April, 1919. p. 10-15 (Read- 
ing list, mo. 35.) 
Mills, Philo Laos Prehistoric religion , 
Washington, D. C.: Capital Publishers. bibls. $10. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Religious education and democracy A. selected 
list of book. With the compliments of the Detroit 
Public Library to the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation March, 1919 tp 24°. (folder.) 
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Rueroric 
Greever, Garland, War writing; a handbook of 
rhetoric with specimens. Century Co. bibls. D. 

$1.25. 


Russia 
Russia of yesterday and to-day. City Leery 
Association sl Springfield, Mass. 2 p. 12 
* com. Books for the salesman. 
Nation's =e arch, 1919. p. 56. 


ScnooL ATTENDANCE 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. Every child in school. 
mim. p. 
SEx-EDUCATION 
Books on sex-education [a classified list] ap- 
by the Public Health Service and 
U. Bu of Education. Washington: 
S. Public Health Service. 


See Naval AkCHITECTURE AND SHIP- 
BUILDING 


SociaL NYGIENE 
Reading list on social hygiene. Massachusetts 
Society for Social Hygiene. 50 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton rors, it p. 


Socialism 
Laidler, H. W., comp. Books on Socialism and 
allied subjects. New York: Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society, 7o Fifth Ave. 16 p. 5§ ©. 
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So.prers—ANTHROPOMETRY 
acDonald, Arthur, comp. Anthropometry of 
soldiers. Medical Record, Dec. 14, 1918. 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS—-REHABILITATION 
Bibliographical notes. American Journal for 
Care for Crippies, Dec., 1018. p. 157-171. 
LIGHTING 
Mitchell, Alma C., com List of references on 
street lighting. Special Libraries, Jan.-Feb., 1910. 
Pp. 24-27. 
Towns 
Douglas, Harlan P. The little town . .. Mac- 
millan. p. bibl. D. §:1.50 n. 
WaTeR suPPLY 
Meinzer, Oscar E., comp. Bibliography and in- 
dex of publications of the U. S Geological Sur- 
vey relating to ground water. Wash.: Gov. Prtg 
oO 169 p. O. (U. S. Geol. Survey, Water Sup- 
ply Paper 42.) 
WaAreRWways 
Inland water transportation. Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library, Bulletin, Feb., 1919. 4 p. 
Women—In INDUSTRY 
Women in industry lan annotated list]. Month- 
ly Bulletin of the P. L. of the District of Colum- 
bia. March, toro 93-94. 
Women—-IN WAR SERVICE 
Library of Congress. Supplementary list of 
references on women’s work in the European War 
(inclusive of Red Cross activities), typew. 
p. 6s c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S 


OPEN ROUND TABLE 


Editor Library Journal: 

In going over certain accounts a week or 
so ago, I discovered that this Library was 
spending about $100 per year in acknowledging 
library reports and bulletins. I discussed the 
matter with Mr. Dana, and he agreed with me 
that libraries of the country might be willing 
to forego acknowledgment of their bulletins 
and reports, since it is to be assumed that the 
libraries receiving them are glad to have them 
and will make good use of them. 

Why burden one institution with the money 
cost of acknowledging printed matter and the 
other institution with the bother of receiving 
such acknowledgments? I suppose it may be 
said that if anything is worth having it is 
worth thanking for, and I would not be at 
all averse to sending special letters of thanks 
for very valuable material as usual. 

I take this way of trying to discover the 
feeling in the matter, if there is any. 

Beatrice Winser, Assistant Librarian. 

Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 
Editor, Library Journal: 

Many of your readers have probably been 
following with the same interest as myself 
the article in the dtlantic Monthly of March 
and April by Mrs. Carleton Parker, which 
form a memorial to her husband that could 
hardly be bettered. It gives one the feeling of 
sympathy and stimulus that comes to those 
who are of this generation and who feel the 
exhilaration of facing the new situations now 
before the world. 


I could not help noticing in the second 
installment an explanation of Mr. Parker's 
theory of teaching, of comparing it with our 
library school method (and in fact that of most 
American advanced courses). Mrs. Parker 
says: “His theory of education was that the 
first step in any subject was to awaken a keen 
interest and curiosity in the students . . . he 
allowed no note taking in any of his courses, 
insisted on discussion by class, no matter how 
large it was, planned to do away with written 
examinations as a test of scholarship, substitut- 
ing instead a sort of oral discussion with each 
student, individually, grading them passed or 
not passed . . . He felt that the results 
obtained could justifiably be used as some 
proof of his theory that if a student is inter- 
ested in a subject you cannot keep him from 
doing good work.” 

Would it not be better for students, better 
for the lecturers and better in the results ob- 
tained if the practice of note taking in library 
courses was discouraged for a method some- 
what the same as Professor Parker has sug- 
gested. 

N. L 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 
May 8. Annual meeting of the New York 
Library Club at the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York City. 
May 24. Spring meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of School Libraries in Brook- 
line (Mass.) High School Library, 


— 


Snead Oversize Casesand Study Alcoves 


HIS installation of Snead Oversize Cases and Study Alcoves at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., affords greater con- 
venience for the student and safe custody of large books or documents 
while under reference. 
FEATURES: 
1. The convenience of having books of folio size in the immediate 
vicinity of other books in the same classification. 


The effective way in which they are cared for on the deep folio 
shelves. 


3. By putting doors on the over-sized cases, they are converted into safe- 
like cupboards in which material may be temporarily stored and locked, 
when, for any reason, it is desirable to do so. 


4. The OV er-sized case coming betw een the study ak ove and the aisle 
gives greater privacy to the person working in the alcove. 


5. Its top affords an additional shelf for the person working in the study 


alc ove, 


at 
- 
f 


The study alcove itself has certain features worth noting. 


1. The heat is hand-controlled. 
2. The window may be opened by the occupant. 
3. The occupant has two shelves on the table for 


holding books and a shallow drawer in which 
manuscripts may be locked up. 


The whole book stack, of which a part is shown by these 
photographs, has been designed mainly as a work shop for 
researchers n the midst of their material, rather than merely a 
storage house for books. 


Our handsome, 270 page, cloth bound Book on “‘Library 
Planning, Bookstacks and Shelving’’ will be found full 
of valuable information on these subjects. While the 
present limited edition lasts, it will be sent to architects 
and librarians on request. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ont. 
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LIBRARY AT NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
ALFRED H. TAYLOR, Architect 


This was the first Library to adopt 


The Borden Cantilever Bookstack 


Librarians agree that the perfect stack is one so constructed 
that it will support from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds for each post of 
each story, and at the same time possess the necessary rigidity 
within itself, without relying upon any outside help. 

Outside of the effective bracing of the stack and the complete 
adjustability of the shelves, the point that makes the strongest appeal 
to librarians is that the shelves may be hung at any point from the 
bottom of the stack to its extreme top. Neither the upper decks of 
the stack nor its braces interfere in any way with these solid ver- 
tical rows of books. 


There are other advantages possessed by the Borden Bookstack. Correspondence invited 
Erected and Guaranteed by 
POST & McCORD, Steel Construction 


Sole American Agents 
101 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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BINDING 


for Public Libraries 


NEW BOOKS 
True economy in binding is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will 
_ serve while the books last in a clean and sound condition. 
Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to fifty more issues than any 
other binding. The saving effected is not only on the binding, but also in the cost of 


|. the volume. 
Books bound in Chivers’ methods never require rebinding and are «vailable for 


constant use. 
OLD BOOKS REBOUND 
The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book 
is bound so that it will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough for service. 


MAGAZINE BINDING 


Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. Magazines done in Chivers’ 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better materials, are pleasanter to handle, and 


are better looking than any other bindings. 
Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. 
Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our special lists of new 


fiction and replacements. 
CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 
gt1-913 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


~ 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


| They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
1 obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
| English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 

time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
| when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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SUMMER 


7 Weeks Beginning June 23rd 


TEACHERS | 


EAST and WEST 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE SCHOOL | 
| RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA | 


wisited with a natural 
rapture the largest book 
store in the world.” 


See the chapter on Chi- 
cago, page 43, “Your 
United States,” by Arnold 
sennett. 


RY DEPARTMENT 


with its many years of experience, together with our unsurpassed stock of books 
of all publishers, combine to make a library service of unequalled effictency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeditiously, and accurately by us, 
and find our prices satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from ltbrarians not 
acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago 


3 
—— 
on 
t 
_______ 
OUR LIBR — 
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BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


B SahAne QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who 
demand them. 

Bernarp QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


FILING 


AS AN ASSET TO 
LIBRARIANS 


OUR course in commercial filing 
is of invaluable assistance to a 
lib-arian. 

Instruction in day, evening, or 
correspondence courses affords a 
librarian an opportunity for instruc- 
tion without interfering with her 
duties. 

Catalogue upon request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 


1170 Broadway $3 New York 
Cor. th St. Formerly of Singer Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
OF FILING : : & 


Book Request Slip 


Teacher 


Subject matter to be covered by the books : 
(Size - 5 x 5 inches; 
price - 15 cents Der | 

100; just what you 
want, aren’t they?) || 


Reserve or send: 


Books substituted by Librarian : 


910 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF FILING 
Little Building :: Boston, Mass. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL OF FILING 
116 So, Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


| 
| 
| 
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OOKS of pub- 
lishers in small or 
large lots can be 


secured to the best 
advantage from 


THE 
BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books 
of All Publishers 


354 Fourth Ave., 
At Twenty-Sixth Street 


NEW YORK 


FINE INKS andADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Vegetable Glue, Ete. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and cael inks and adhesives 


ADHESIVES” mes a revelation 
to you, they are so well put 
up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. M. HIGGINS & CO. Mfrs. 


Chicago, Londen 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


| 


Library Cards 
Written Flat 


(Without bending) 
and with automatically even type impres- 
sion--a cultivated key touch unneeessary 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 
WRITING MACHINE 


‘*Many Typewriters in One 


Condense writing as low as 25% of 
space usually occupied, and instantly 
change to regular spacing. 

A New Model—to condense—the first 
time ever accomplished in writing 
machine construction. 


Instant Change of Type 
365 different arrangements 


of types and languages 
Two sets of type always in the machine 


“JUST TURN THE KNOB” 


No Other Typewriter 
Can Do This-- 


Vertical deribt - private Letters. 
Medium Roman-general letters. 
Italic = emphasizing. 

SPeci al GOTHIC = CLEAN CUT 

Large Gothic - sermons, lectures. 
Large Roman - sermons, lectures. 
Print-type - new, attractive 


Type versatility and other features 
make the Multiplex Hammond unex- 
celled for loose-leaf work, form writing 
or correspondence. 

No light or heavy 
ty pe impressions, 
because of the 
automatically con- 
trolled type stroke. 


Also--a Portable Model 
Condensed Aluminum 
Only about 11 Pounds. Full Capacity. 


Inquire at once about special library 
proposition 

For pamphlet describing the exclusive feat- 

ures of the Multiplex, write your name, ad- 


dress and occupation on the margin of this 
page, and mail to— 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
602 East 69th St., New York City 


ot 


— >. 
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Lendon: ESTABLISHED 1536 New 
Bediord St. Strand est 
a st. Just west ef 6th Ave 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small mattess as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Menthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature’’) free. 


140 Strand, W. CGC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN ané A. B. C. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced toa minimum, by employing our 


reinforced 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allews the magazine te epen flat 
Will held ome thick er a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 
Wm. G. Jonnston & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEAR SIR:— 


We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 

months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 

| with the - Magnzine Thief and the old numbers look as good as ‘“‘the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

: They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine ia 


better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association cap 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 
General Secretary. 


/ A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


TRONGEST . G. 
THE Qwrest vEr WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Bick Magazine Binders 


| 
| | 
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LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 
QUALITY PROMPT SERVICE 


Every Librarian wants first class binding of course, and if you will take 
us in your confidence and give us a chance, we will do your work in a manner 
that will merit your entire satisfaction. 


Library Bookbinders :: Lansing, Mich. 


F. C. STECHERT, Pres. OUR SPECIALTY H. A. STECHERT, Sec. & Treas. § 


Anything and Everything Publisht 


ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS WRITES: ‘‘/ am glad to tell you that we 
have found your library service very satisfactory indeed, particularly in the prompt- 
ness with which orders are filled and shipped. This is a matter of the greatest 
importance to us and makes us appreciate more fully the work you are doing.”’ 
MAY WE NOT DO THE SAME FOR YOU? 
IT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


When writing BE SURE to address: 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc., 29-35 West 32d Street, New York City 


Branches :—LONDON, PARIS, ROME, MADRID 


| 
| 
| 


COMING SOON 


English Catalogue of Books, 1918 


8vo, cloth, price $3 net 
This annual is being pushed for early issue and will probably be here in April. 
The London price has been increased to 10s 6d net; the American price will be 
$3 net. As the edition is necessarily limited we ask subscribers having a file 
of the catalogue to send in their orders at once. 


241 W. 37th St., New York fz > 


An Up-to-date list of 
PRIVATE BOOK COLLECTORS 


Containing nearly 3,000 names and addresses arranged in three alphabets: 
(a) geographical, (b) by name, (c) and by “hobby.” Limited to 260 
copies. 8vo cloth, $10 net. Ready in May, 1919. 


R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers 
241 West 37th Street NEW YORK 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
Dealers whe issue frequent Catalegs of books noteworthy in point ef literary excellence, historic interest 
Lebreries. 


ond velue te 


Domestic 


— > 


= 


AMERICANA 


Arthar H. Ca, Cleveland, O. Americana, Civil 
ar, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels, 
y, ical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 


Heartman, Charles Fred., 129 E. 2sth St., New York 
(Phone Madison 3464.) 


Resensach C Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ay English Mas., Early Print. 


Mendoza, Isaac, Book Ce, 17 Ann St., New York. 


Morris, The, Boek Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Powner’s Beek Stere, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Preston & Reunds Co., Providence, R. I. 

Putaam’s Seas, G. Booksellers and Library 
Agents, a W. asth St. ow York City; 4 Bed- 

Robinson, E. R. 410 River St., Troy, New York. 
Scrantom, Wetmere & Rochester, N. Y. 


Schulte, Theo. B., Fourth Ave., New York. 
Americana, General Literature, Theology. 


Scopes, Jehn B., & Ce., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. - 


Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. ¥. Ameri- 
cana. 


ANTIQUE 


Burnham Antique Beek Store, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL ANB WHOLESALE 


Aldine Beok Ce., a5 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anderson, John R., a: W. tsth St.. New York. 


Cadmus Book Shop, 1so W. 34th St., New York City. 


Caspar, C. N., 431 E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rovhester, N. Y. 


Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 


Roney, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30 W’. a7th St., New York. 


Liebeck, C. F., &s7 E. 6grd St., Chicago, Ill. 


McClurg, A. G. & Co. Booksellers, Publishers & 
Stationers, Retail, Wabash Ave.: Whoele- 
sale, 330, 352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


State House Book Shop, 22: S. Fifth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
G. EB. Stechert & ts: W. asth St., 


N. Y. 
books and periodicals—sets and subscriptions. 


Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Breatane’s, Publishers, Booksellers and I 
Books, Fifth Ave. and 
ew York. 


cpa F. C. Ce., Inc. 29-35 West 3and St., New 
ork. 


G. E. & Co., 18s West asth St., New 
Yor Books in various languages. 


LAW BOOKS 


The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


ANTI-SOCIALISTIC BOOKS 


Anti-Socialist Book Co., 1532 A St., N.E., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Our Selected List of Anti-Socialist 
Books sent to Libraries and Editors on approval. 


MAGAZINE SETS 


axon, W. Co. Boston, Mass. Back Files of 
volumes, odd numbers. 


Wilson, The H. W., Co.. New York City. Sets and 
odd numbers bought and sold. 


PUBLISHERS 


Putnam's, G. P. Sens, Publishers, s West «sth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


RBMAINDERS 
McDevitt-Wilsea’s, Inc., Church St., New York, 
Publishers ~ Old, New and Rare 
Books, Subscription Sets. 
Malkan, Henry, «2 Broadway, New York. 


Union Library Asseciation, Fifth New 
York. American and English 
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| Binders and Binderies. 

Foreign | Chivers Book Binding Co. .. 6 
4 
Bright St., Bir- Johnston (Wm. G.) & Co. .. 10 
mingham, | National Library Binding Co. ........ 2 


J. & E. Lté@, 350 Oxford St., London, Eng- | 


Bumpus, 
land. Scarce, Fine and General. 


& Co. Ltd., 37 Soho ware, London, W. 
Natural History and Scientific. 


— Francis, 832 H St., Marylebone, Lon- 
don, 


Ellis, Messra, 2 New Bond St., London, Eng. 


Foyle, W. & G., 121 Charing 
Second-hand and Every ‘So = 
ferent Catalogues Mailed 


Galloway & Porter, Cambridge, Eng. 


Gray, ‘Henry, Genealogical Record Office & Book 

Stere, 1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 

England. Family Histories, Pedigrees, 
Americana, Researches made. 


All subjects. 


Heffer (W.) & Sens, Ltd., Cambridge, England. 
Fine Standard Books, Remainders 
Higham, Ct Charles, Son, 27a Farringdon St., Lon- 
— Theology, second-hand and remain- 

ers. 


Bros., 1og Strand, London, Eng. Specialists 
in Rare Books, Library Editions, Prints and 
Autographs. 


Neville & George, 5 The Arcade, South Kensington 
London. Second- hand and Rare Books. Ali 
Branches, Catalogs mailed regularly. State re- 
quirements. 


Quaritch, Bernard, 1: Grafton St., New Bond St., 


London, Eng. 


W. H. Smith & Sens Beekstall L 
Ex-Library and Second-hand 4 


London. 


Setheraa, H Strand, London, W. C. 
England y ~ je, Institutions. 
FRENCH 
Ferdinando, Paul, 1: Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
France. 
Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St., Michel, Paris, 
France. 


Oriental Printer “Publisher, Leiden, 


Nijhef, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Holland. 


MEXICAN 
Blake, W. W. Mexico City, Mexico. All books 
printed in | lexico or about Mexico. 


Brown, Wm., 5s Castle St., Edinburgh, Seotland. 


Rademaekers (W. H.) & Son 


Inside Cover 


Ruzicka .......0.. 10 

Wagenvoord & Co. .. 11 
Booksellers: 

taker & Taylor Co. .... 

Baker’s Great Book Shop 14 

jarnes & Noble ...... 14 

Jonmier (Albert) Pub. House. .. 14 

300ksellers who issue catalogs .. 10 

McClurg (A. C.) & Co. . a 

McDevitt-Wilson’s .... Cover 4 

Putnam's (G. P.) Sons .. 10 

Quaritch Bernard ........... 8 

“Rising Japan” Dr. Sunderl: ai. 14 

Schulte’s Book Store ...... 14 

Scribner's (Charles) Sons .. 6 

Stechert (F. C.) Co., Inc. .. a 
Book Stack and Library Equipment: 

Borden Book Stack ..... 5 

Library Bureau .. 

Snead & Co. insert 2 pages 
Brokers (Custom House): 

Tice & Lynch 14 
Inks: 

Higgins (Charles M.) & Co. 9 
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R. R. Bowker Co. . 
Schools: 

American Library Assn. Pub. Board..Cover 2 
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Typewriters: 

Hammond Typewriter Co, 0 
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HELP WANTED 
$1200 a 


WANTED—Children’s librarian. Salary, 
year. Address Librarian, Public Library, Everleth, 


Minn 


WANTED—Pittsburgh graduate to take charge of 
School and Children’s Department. Salary, ziaee. 
Address George W. Fuller, Librarian, Public Library, 
Spokane, Washington 

CATALOGUER wanted in the New Hampshire State 
Library, Concord, N. H. Good education and ex- 
perience in cataloguing required. Write, stating 
qualitfications and salary expected to Arthur H. 
Chas, State Librarian, Concord, N .H. 


ALGER T PUBL ROUSE 
561 Third Avene 
NEW YORK GITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 

@. Write or our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants.’ We 
carry the largest stock in New Yerk of Second 
Hand Boeks and Publisher's Remainders. 


New Catalogues just issued. 
SCHULTE’S BOCK STORE 
93-84 Fourth New York, N.Y 


D 00Ks—All out- books supplied, | 
no matter on what subject. Write us. 
We can get you any book ever published. 


Please state wants. When in England call | 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S | 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright | 


Street, Birmingham, England. 


ICE& LYNCH, INC., Cus- 

tom House Brokers, 16 Beaver | 
St., New York. Shipments of 
Books, Works of Art, and general 


merchandise, both import 
| Street, Birmingham, 


export, given careful attention. 


RISING JAPAN 


An eminent Japanese scholar writes from 
Tokyo that he regards Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land’s Rising Japan (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.25) as distinctly the best book on Japan- 
ese civilization, the aims and ideals of the 
Japanese nation, and the relations of Japan 
with America, that has appeared from any 
pen. He asks permission to translate it into 
Japanese. 

The London Times devotes two columns 
to the book, giving it high praise and urging 
its wide reading in England as well as 


America. 


BACK COPIES 


Chemical, Medical, Zoological and 
other Scientific Periodicals, Domestic 
or Foreign, Bought and Sold. Com- 
plete sets, volumes or copies. 


B. LOGIN & SON 
152 East 23d Street - New)York 


FIRST EDITIONS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
OF MODERN AUTHORS 


including Dickens, Ainsworth, 
Stevenson, Jeffries, eredith, Wilde Lamb, 
Shelley, Keats. Books illustrated by wat Cruik 


80 

i Cell fer Sal 
bought WALTER T. SPENCER, 27 New 
Oxford St., W. C., Lendos, Eagiand. 

OOKS.—AIll eut-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any beok ever published. 
Please state wants. When in England call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 

England. 


Librarians! 
Then write to us. Do you 
either temporary or permanent pesitiens? 
let us aid you. This service free. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor Heights, Windsor, Conn. 


A. H. Campbell. 


Are you looking for new pesitions’ — 
need for 


A. C. Hubbard. 


| 


Antiquarian Catalogue I 
French Books, with Engravings, Bindings, 
etc., will be sent on application 


NORDISKA KOMPAMET, Dept. H. F. 
Stockholm, Sweden 


d and new books 


connection with our well established Scheel Book business man many quod good second-han 
could spend a profitable hour looking over 


In 
of interest to Libraries come into our possession. Visitors 
and tables. Send us your lists of books 


our stock 
wack is especially large. Send for our Bargain Catalogue “How to Enlarge Your Library at 
BARNES & NOBLE, INC., Successors to Hinds & Noble, 31-83-35 West 15th &t.. NEW YORK CITY 


wanted. Our stock of books for su plementarz 
Cost. 
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A Classified Directory of Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH. 


Gaylord Broes., Syracuse, N. Y. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 


Brabant & Valters Book Binding Ce., 3827 East 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Nerthwestern Bindery, Evanston, Ill. 


The Tablet and Ticket Co. New York, Chicago, Sen 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 


Walter 3. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, vel- 
umes and back numbers. 


George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 


Heary N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila. Pa. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS 


Gaylord Bres., Syracuse, N. Y. 

65 West Broadway, N. Y. 
Binder, for News- 

-piercing; patented. 

The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 

H. R, Huntting Ce, Springfield, Mass, 

W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


The Gem Binder 
Manufacturers of 
papers and Wecklies. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 


Huntting (H. R.) Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Leary, Stuart & Leary’s Book Store), Ninth 
below Market, Puiladclphic 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY PURNITURE, ETC. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, BTC. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE TABS 


Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


Yawman & Erbe Rochester, N. Y. Makers 


INDEX CARDS. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


INKS, MUCILAQB, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS AND PICTURE 
MATERIAL 


Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 


Send us 2 vols. |2mos. which we 
will bind free of charge so you may see 
a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 
Pay us a visit. 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 
Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


BINDING 
ee Specialty and supervise all our a 
irty years experience in all 
mw 
branches has taugh us what Binding Is Piet art 
suitable for Libraries and Schools. lk Sa 
me iy 
s 
} 
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LUTHER BURBANK 


His Methods and Discoveries and 


Their Practical Applications 


PREPARED from i ae field notes covering more than 100,000 experiments made 


during forty years 


to plant improvement. With the assistance of the Luther 


Butbank Society and its entire membership. Under the Editorial direction of John 
Whitson and Robert John and Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D. 


Illustrated with 1260 direct color photographs produced by a new process devised and 


perfected for use in these volumes. 


Complete in 12 volumes, bound in art cloth, gilt tops, with silk head bands. Printed 


on superlative paper from large type. 


Published by-the Luther Burbank Press, N. Y. & London, 1914. 


4A WONDERFULL CIVIL 
Port oe of War 
an i 


Episodes of the Timar and 
tween the States on Land and 
North and Sow Fraternizing under the Symbol 
Indestructible Submit this work as 


report of the War, its Conception 
tio Results. Accompanied by t 
Superb, ¢ Collection of the Famous War Pictures drawn 
Government's t artists of 
including Baker, Crane, rn, Bosse, 
Chamberlain, Wand, Heillen, Davis, etc. 


rative and description John Clark Ridpath, 
siter, tzhugh Lee, General 
yh. Morgan, cone L. Kilmer and General J B. 
ontains a ronological History of Every 
Engaeement 2 of the Civil ar, Official Statistics of 
State, Badges of the U. S. Army, in 
full color, ‘also og of the Union and the Confeder- 
acy. A of Military terms im use at the 
time. ongs of Northern and Southern soldiers. 
i rominent — and statesmen 
phy and ndid porges of 


every 
of both sides. A — 
istory War, 


Lincoln. A Naval Famous 
Leaters and Battles of the War. More than a 
thousand illustrations uced from wood-cuts. 
These illustrations are for the most rt exact 


facsimiles of the war numbers of Harper's Weekly, 
imals of which, when they can be found, 

are worth from $25.00 to $50.00 a set. The book 

is bound in a grained cloth, re-enforced, 582 pages, 

16%x11% inches. Publish ed under the direction 

F. of the War Department, 


Gen 
Washington, D. C. ‘Cirtbs.) 
Sale Price, Postpaid $3.75 


The interesting art book has arrived 
following just 


Furniture and Decorations of English 
Mansions During the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Century 
By Francis Lenygon 

folio book, with 27 mounted plates. 
ae in cloth. Published by Bateford of 
London at about $16.50, The publishers re- 
port that this work is now entirely out of 


OUR PRICE, EXPRESS EXTRA, 97.00 


“In California, by an act of legisla- 
ture, Mr. Burbank’s birthday is a 
state holiday, called “Burbank Day” 
—taking the place of Arbor Day in 
other states. On Mr. Burbank’s 
birthday the school children of the 
state plant trees and celebrate the 
Occasion with appropriate exer- 
cises,” 

This magnificent set of books is 
published at $90.00, and thousands 
of sets have been sold at this price, 
but through an unusually fortunate 
purchase we are able to offer a lim- 
ited number of sets at 


$35.00 


Delivered Prepaid in the 
United States and Canada 


Send for Spring Bargain Catalog 


McDevitt-Wilson’s 
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